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DELIVERED AT THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL. 


BRETHREN OF THE ALUMNI OF THE CAMBRIDGE Divinity ScHOOL: 


You were pleased on our last anniversary to provide for 
the delivery at this time of “a commemorative discourse, re- 
viewing the history of the School for the last half-century ; ” 
and committed this service to my hands. With so much be- 
fore me which I ought to say, and so much that for want of 
time cannot be said, I will not detain you with more than a 
single word of acknowledgment, nor obtrude a needless con- 
fession of inability to treat the theme as it might have been 
handled by many others. If I may brush away the dust that 
in the course of years has settled on your recollections of a 
history of which our own experience formed a part, or may 
remind you of the purposes and principles which marked the 
commencement and have been interwoven with the growth 
of this institution, I shall have accomplished all that it be- 
comes me to undertake. . 

It is not easy to fix a precise date for the birth of our 
School. The votes passed by the alumni last year were 
founded on the instruction given with the programme of 
Exercises, that we were then attending the “ fiftieth Annual 
Visitation.” Dr. Palfrey, whose accuracy is unimpeachable, 
informs us that the first Annual Visitation for the reading of 
dissertations is believed to have taken place December 17, 
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1817. The Catalogue of the Alumni, issued in 1844, repeats 
this statement, and, after remarking that “the year 1816, 
when Dr. Ware gave instruction in Systematic Theology and 
other branches, and Mr. Norton in Sacred Literature, may on 
the whole be regarded as the first year of the existence of the 
Theological School in Cambridge,” places the class of 1817 
at the head of its list of graduates. If, therefore, we be 
. tardy in celebrating our semi-centennial, we need ask for- 
giveness of the chronologists but for a few months’ delay. 
The interest which the College has taken in preparing 
young men for the ministry did not, however, begin half a 
century ago. It is coeval with the origin of the University. 
Each of the three College seals, alike by its device and by its 
motto, dedicates the institution to sacred uses. “During the 
first period of its existence,” embracing fifty years, says Pres- 
ident Quincy, “the College was conducted as a theological 
institution, in strict coincidence with the nature of the politi- 
cal constitution of the colony ; having religion for its basis and 
chief object.” A strictly professional education was, indeed, 
in the early times, and long afterwards, a thing unknown. 
Dr. Sprague’s remark in his “ Annals of the American Pul- 
pit,” that “ whenever a young man had finished his college 
studies, if he considered himself as qualified, and could find 
some friendly gentleman in the ministry to introduce him in 
the pulpit, he began to preach, without any examination or 
recommendation from any body of ministers or churches,” if 
slightly sarcastic, had a basis of historic truth. No regular 
course of instruction was accessible till the commencement 
of the present century, and the student could only avail him- 
. self —seldom‘for more than a year or two—of the advice 
of some minister, whose judgment might be a guide to him 
in his inquiries after the substance or form of Divine truth. 
A custom naturally grew up by which certain persons, emi- 
nent for intellectual gifts or practical qualities, became known 
as the theological tutors of their day. “ No less than eighty- 
seven young men studied theology under the direction” of 
the late Dr. Emmons, “in the term of about fifty years: ” — 
the Rev. Dr. Backus, of Connecticut, in the last fifteen years 
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of his ministry “received nearly fifty into his family,” to 
whom he gave the benefit of his instruction. 

With the advancing intelligence of the people, and espe- 
cially with the introduction of critical study as a branch of 
theological training, a more thorough and systematic educa- 
tion was felt to be proper for those who should become the 
religious teachers of the land. The opportunities for general 
study which Cambridge offered, with the help to be derived 
from the Hollis Professor of Divinity, had for many years in- 
duced young men, on leaving college, to remain here as “ Res- 
ident Graduates,” in the expectation of finding advantages 
superior to any enjoyed under strictly private tuition. Dr. 
Ware “ began a course of exercises in 1811,” which “may be 
regarded as the first attempt towards a systematic arrangement 
of regular studies in this department.” President Kirkland, 
who had in the previous year been persuaded to devote his 
brilliant gifts to the service of the College, lent his assistance. 
The Professor of Hebrew, whose scholarship, if it did not 
enkindle the wonder of his pupils, borrowed grace froma 
sincere and generous heart, pointed the way to an acquaint- 
ance with the Oriental languages; and when in 1813 Mr. 
Norton was chosen “ Dexter Lecturer in Biblical Literature,” 
the foundations of a Theological Faculty may be said to have 
been laid. Still it could not be considered a component part 
of the University ; and the inadequacy of the funds from 
which aid could be furnished to those who needed it was 
keenly felt. Near the close of the year 1815, the Corporation 
addressed a circular to “ the liberal and the pious,” — a happy 
choice of words for their purpose, — in which they solicited 
funds for this object, and proposed the formation of “a So- 
ciety for the education of candidates for the ministry, in Cam- 
bridge University, to be constituted of subscribers.” This 
was the origin of a society whose subsequent relation to the 
School was a source of much benefit, and of some perplexity. 
That it was an anomalous relation must be admitted; and it 
may occasion surprise that so little trouble arose from a union 
of two bodies where one only could exercise efficient control. 
The attempt to increase the pecuniary ability of the College 
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was successful. More than twenty-seven thousand dollars was 
raised, and was intrusted to the care of the Society for the 
Promotion of Theological Education in Harvard University, 
one article in the Constitution of which provided that “every 
encouragement be given to the serious, impartial, and un- 
biased investigation of Christian truth; and that no assent to 
the peculiarities of any denomination of Christians be re- 
quired either of the students, or professors, or instructors.” 
It was a two-edged blade, which the authors of that sentence 
forged, for their successors, as well as themselves, to wield. 
The success of this movement may be taken as marking 
the commencement of the Divinity School; for, as we have 
seen, the first class graduated the next year, 1817. Of that 
’ class of six, all graduates of 1814 on the College Catalogue, 
two are now living, — the senior Minister-at-large in Boston, 
still active and indefatigable in duty, and the honored ex- 
President, on whose mental powers the pressure of years 
has rested like the autumn sunshine on the fruits. The next 
class contained eleven, all, with the exception of him who 
sang the Airs of Palestine, but stood up for right with a 
mailed hand, graduates of the College in 1815. From that 
time to the present, the classes have been very unequal in 
number. The largest, containing fourteen, left the school in 
1859; the smallest, having but two, in 1825. The whole 
number of alumni during the fifty years has been 379, giving 
an average of between seven and eight to a class; of whom 
98 bear against their names the funereal star in the Triennial 
of 1866. Of the remaining 281, about three fifths are now 
engaged in the Christian ministry. Others have retired from 
the work; some never entered upon it. 

It was not, however, till the inauguration of Mr. Norton, 
in 1819, as Professor on the foundation which had previ- 
ously sustained only a Lectureship, that the Theological 
School received a formal organization. The Hollis Professor 
of Divinity, the Hancock Professor of Hebrew, and the Al- 
ford Professor whose delightful exercises in Moral Philoso- 

_phy were soon closed by death, were associated with the 
Dexter Professor; and at first sight it might be thought that 
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a sufficient body of teachers was provided for a much larger 
number of pupils than claimed their attention. But only one 
of these gentlemen gave his whole time to the School. The 
instruction devolved chiefly on Dr. Ware and Mr. Norton, — 
both remarkable men, diligent scholars,and able teachers. The 
younger members of this audience may know the former only 
through the traditions that preserve peculiarities of charac- 
ter or manner which give point to some pleasant anecdote ; 
but they who came under his influence can never forget the 
calm dignity, the practical wisdom, the judicial fairness, or 
the friendly interest which secured for him more than re- 
spect ;— it was veneration which we felt. That clear, strong 
mind abhorred double-dealing with truth or with man. As 
candid as he was firm, as little blinded by self-esteem as by * 
sophistry, he taught us to hold in just regard alike the priv- 
ileges and the limitations of human thought. Theological 
study has extended its domain since his day; his learning 
was not as various nor as profound as that of some other men 
in his own time; but for that integrity of mind which is bet- 
ter than the most affluent knowledge, and for an honesty of 
life which foiled the calumnies of those who thought it no 
offence against morality to charge good men with a perver- 
sion of trusts, he is worthy of a place among them whose 
remembrance shall never die. 

The main burden in raising and supporting the reputation of 
the School fell on Professor Norton. Of him, too, it may not be 
easy for those who cannot recall evenings spent in that well- 
furnished library which he converted into the most attractive 
of recitation-rooms, to believe that he inspired an enthusiasm 
which still glows in hearts no longer young. Mr. Norton 
was one who could not be understood ata distance. With 
tastes, as well as habits of life, which separated him from 
general society, he was known, if known at all, outside the 
lines of intimacy, rather as a studious recluse than as a man 
of warm affections. Yet they who came nearest to him might 
tell us how admiration for the scholar melted into grateful 
esteem for the friend. His writings but partially reveal his 
character. A fastidious conscientiousness, as I think it may 
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be styled, led him to retrench and erase, till the work which 
should have been his monument, “ gre perennius,” lies upon 
our shelves an unfinished Translation and a fragmentary col- 
lection of Notes. His reputation, indeed, rests safely on his 
“Genuineness of the Gospels,” and on his “ Statement of 
Reasons,” scarcely less admirable, nor less worthy of a per- 
manent place in theological literature. A leader among those 
who were then taunted as infidels, his religious faith was 
“like mount Zion, which cannot be removed.” Standing be- 
tween Orthodoxy and Rationalism, he dealt heavy blows on 
either hand. Too individual to be sectarian, as the champion 
of an unpopular cause his single arm vindicated its right to 
respectful consideration. Mr. Norton erred through want of 
“sympathy with the multitude. He had little respect for the 
associations which, if they sometimes conceal mental poverty, 
more often uphold a trembling heart. That any one should 
wish to retain a doubtful word in the Common Version of the 
Scriptures, because it had grown dear to the experience of 
generations, ceemed to him an offence against truth. Severe 
as a critic, and pungent in rebuke of personal fault, — when 
his class trusted him, how he took them into his embrace, and 
bore them into the store-houses of his great learning! Let 
the alumni of this School never be negligent in restoring the 
lustre that may have faded from his name! 

The progress of a few years sufficed to show the need of 
still ampler arrangements for theological education. In 1824 
a change was proposed in the terms of connection between 
the Corporation and the Society formed in 1816, which, 
though productive of some beneficial results, would, if it 
had been carried into full effect, have “ vested the manage- 
ment of the School in the hands of a body in which the Col- 
lege Government had very little share.” The Corporation 
withheld their consent from the Act of the Legislature confer- 
ring such power. Attention, however, having been drawn 
to the wants of the School, its friends exerted themselves 
again on its behalf, and nearly twenty thousand dollars were 
raised, by subscriptions for the erection of Divinity Hall, 
which was dedicated on the 29th of August, 1826. It may 
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not be unpleasant in these days, when the liberality of our 
churches is invoked for the enterprises we are undertaking, 
to accept the encouragement left us in the example of our 
fathers. On that subscription-list four names are pledged 
for a thousand dollars each, ten for five hundred, forty-five 
for a hundred or more each; while smaller sums, many not 
exceeding five dollars, show that it was not the rich alone 
who in this way expressed their interest in the cause of reli- 
gious truth. By an appropriation of two thousand dollars 
at this time, the first step was taken in collecting a library for 
the special use of students in theology; which, through an 
intermittent liberality in later years, has grown, as some of 
us who remember the meagre appearance of its shelves may 
be surprised to learn, till it now includes more than sixteen * 
thousand volumes, well selected, and, in many instances, of 
great value. 

As early as 1827, as a fruit of the intimacy that naturally 
followed upon residence in the same building, the members 
of the School began a record of its internal history, which 
has been continued to the present time. On one of the 
earliest pages is preserved a motion which, it appears, was, 
after some debate, carried almost unanimously, and which 
may indicate both the tendency of thought and the practical 
activity that then prevailed. It was voted, in view of “the 
extraordinary exertions which unbelievers in Christianity are 
now making in this country, that a committee of the School 
be appointed to procure the publication of a cheap edition 
of. Watson’s Apology for the Bible;” upon which, as the 
record tells us, “a subscription was immediately raised by 
the School, and anew edition” of the Apology “ was struck 
off in a few weeks, and circulated as extensively as possible 
by means of the public auctions.” I may not quote other 
pleasant passages which this volume of records contains; 
but it would be an omission that some of the brethren might 
not forgive, if we passed over in silence the establishment of 
the Philanthropic Society in the summer of 1831, or the good 
service which members of the School in successive years ren- 
dered by their visits to the State’s prison and the East Cam- 
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bridge jail, as well as more recently by the part they have 
taken in the teaching or superintendence of Sunday-schools 
in or near Cambridge. 

In the summer of 1828, Dr. Follen, who had for some time 
been teacher of the German language in the University, was 
appointed “ Instructor in Ecclesiastical History and Ethics in 
the Theological School,” and became, also, a member of the 
Faculty. Ethical study had been with him a favorite pursuit, 
and he could not fail to communicate to others his own litely 
interest. In consequence of a change in the plan on which 
the School was organized, Dr. Follen held this office but two 
years. In that time, however, the impression which his 
character and varied accomplishments made on his pupils 
was such as they still retain; for no one who spent an hour 
in his company could be insensible to the charm of his rare 
excellence. Ardent in his devotion to liberty, sincere in his 
desire for truth, frank in avowing his convictions, with large 
sympathies and tender affections, few men have lived more 
worthy of esteem than he, few have secured a warmer regard 
or a more cordial respect. Driven from his native land by 
the action of despotic governments that dreaded his influ- 
ence, he brought to his adopted country the principles which 
gave consistency to his life. There and here a patriot, a 
scholar, and a Christian, his death, under circumstances 
which aggravated our grief, was for him a translation to the 
joy of the “ good and faithful.” 

In 1829, fresh proof was given that our School had watch- 
ful and generous friends,— in the subscription, easily filled, 
of more than thirteen thousand dollars for the establishment 
of a Professorship of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care. 
That the younger Dr. Ware would be the incumbent of this 
chair was, doubtless, a motive which had special weight with 
the contributors. He did not enter on its duties till after his 
return from Europe, in the autumn of 1830. For twelve 
years, with feeble health, he gave to this School a force of 
purpose, a consecration of heart, and an amount of labor that 
no testimony of ours can exaggerate. When I think of his 
life, it seems to me more a romance than a reality. It was 
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so full of goodness, such an example of faith, such a pattern 
of industry, so self-contained and well proportioned, yet so 
direct an impulse and help to others, such an instance of 
what a man may be and what he may do under hindrances 
suited to rob him of efficiency, that I am tempted to ask if 
it is the actual or the mythical which his name represents. 
That God had bestowed on him the gift of genius, no one 
who has read the poetic effusions which occasion struck 
from his glowing mind can doubt; that the end for which he 
lived was “ the formation,” in others, “of the Christian char- 
acter” which he himself exemplified, every line of prose that 
he wrote puts beyond question. Though sometimes cold or 
languid in manner, what warmth of holy feeling kept that 
true heart of his unchilled by sickness or disappointment! 
If there was little method in his life, there was only the more 
variety in his work. Positive in his belief, and practical in 
his aims, deeply religious and broadly charitable, his instruc- 
tion was too sincere to covet display, and his influence too 
pure to excite antagonism. A certain youthful simplicity 
clung to him to the last, and when he dropped the load of 
threescore years, the whispered word was not concerning the 
preacher or the professor,— we said, “Henry Ware has 
gone.” 

The year which brought Mr. Ware to the School took from 
it the strength which had been its main support. Professor 
Norton resigned his office in the spring of 1830, and a further 
change was made in the organization of this department of 
the University. The connection between the Government 
of the College and the Society for the Promotion of Theo- 
logical Education was dissolved, the latter body transferring 
its funds, including its property in Divinity Hall, to the 
former under certain conditions, and obtaining at the next 
session of the General Court an Act of incorporation which, 
by erasing from its title the words that gave it a local pur- 
pose, authorized it to expend at its own discretion and in any 
quarter whatever funds might thereafter be intrusted to it. 
“ The College,” in the language of a Report to the Board of 
Overseers, drawn up by the late Judge Shaw, “on great 
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deliberation, established a Theological Faculty, upon a plan 
satisfactory to the Society, under a series of statutes, which 
were afterwards submitted to and approved by the Over- 
seers.” In the opinion of this eminent jurist, the previous 
history of our School must have belonged to a period of im- 
mature development. “ Down to this time,” as we learn, 
“students had been in the habit of leaving the School 
at various stages of the course, to enter the pulpit.” The 
material change, however, appears to have consisted in the 
creation of a distinct Faculty and the disallowance of any 
external control. Under the new arrangement, the Rev. 
John G. Palfrey was called to the Professorship of Biblical 
Literature, which he filled with equal devotion and ability till 
the claims of a broader service withdrew him from the halls 
of learning. Thankful that to a future day must be left 
those words of eulogy which may not be spoken in the living 
presence, we are not precluded from an acknowledgment of 
the obligation under which, not his pupils only, but the 
churches also ,that bear this School upon their sympathies , 
were placed by the watchful care and thorough instruction 
which marked the nine years of his residence here. The 
published volumes with which he has enriched our sacred 
literature, reminding us of the aid which free investigation 
and faithful study lend to each other, can open but a glimpse 
into the diligence and conscientiousness of research of which 
the classes under his instruction reaped the benefit. Their 
tongues are laden with grateful praise. 

The interest which the alumni felt in the place of their 
professional education was shown by the favor with which a 
proposal was received to form the Association I am now ad- 
dressing. A Committee appointed at the Visitation in July, 
1837, reported the next year resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted, and the Officers of the Association were 
chosen, Rev. Dr. Walker being our first President. “ Re- 
marks were made by several gentlemen,” says the record, 
“commendatory of the” step which had been taken, “as 
tending to strengthen the sacred bonds of spiritual brother- 
hood, to enliven mutual interest in the great cause of 
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Liberal Christianity, and especially to increase the number 
of preachers and to build up the Divinity School.” Such, 
brethren, were the objects contemplated at the commencement 
of our Association. It becomes us not to lose sight of them. 
The Constitution under which we now act was adopted in 
1839. The Address delivered that year, the first of those 
which have been read before this body, became the occasion 
of so memorable a correspondence that it should be noticed, 
even if it lead us aside a moment from our direct path. In 
that Address Mr. Norton spoke in strong rebuke of certain 
Opinions then “ prevalent, at war,” as he thought, “ with a be- 
lief in Christianity.’ The severity of his language called 
forth a Letter from “an alumnus of this School,” who was un- 
derstood to be the Rev. George Ripley, then a minister in 
Boston, in which Mr. Norton’s positions were vigorously as- 
sailed. Mr. Norton replied. A Second, and a Third Letter 
from Mr. Ripley followed, — not brief notes, but elaborate dis- 
cussions. We may regret the tone of asperity in which the 
writers sometimes indulged, but the ability displayed on both 
sides gives a permanent value to these pamphlets. 

The subscription of 1829 had made provision for a new 
professorship only for a period of ten years. At the expira- 
tion of that time, the late Rev. Dr. Parkman, always a true 
friend of the School, by a donation of five thousand dollars, 
in addition to a sum of about equal amount for which the Col- 
lege was indebted to his father’s generosity, enabled the Cor- 
poration to create a permanent chair of instruction in Pulpit 
Eloquence and the Pastoral Care; to which, as well as to the 
Professorship established in the same year by a consolidation 
of the Hancock and Dexter foundations, no one needs to be 
informed that many duties were assigned besides those indi- 
cated by its title. 

It was through another example of liberality on the part of 
our churches that the inadequate income derived from the | 
Hancock and Dexter foundations after their union was made 
available for the establishment of the future professorship. 
So critical a moment was this in the history of our School, 
that the circular announcing its want declared it impossible 
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to postpone the application for aid, as, “in that case, the 
School at the close of the year would necessarily be sus- 
pended, and the students dispersed.” By the concurrent 
efforts of the Society for Promoting Theological Education, 
which still looked on the School with a parental eye, and of 
the Berry Street Ministerial Conference, acting through a 
Committee, ten thousand dollars were obtained, and were 
given, in trust, to the Corporation, “to be used solely in con- 
junction with other funds of the College appropriated to the 
Dexter Professorship, or Lectureship, in Biblical Literature ; 
provided, however, that the said Professorship or Lectureship 
shall never be left vacant for an unreasonable time ; and pro- 
vided, also, that in case the funds transferred by the Society 
in 1830 should ever be appropriated for the support of a 
Theological School separate from the College,” —a contin- 
gency for which provision had been made at that time, — 
“the money now contributed shall go with said funds.” 

The vacancy created by Dr. Palfrey’s resignation in 1839 
was filled the next year by the election of the present 
senior Professor in the School. Again I must be silent, not 
daring to tell with what fidelity and success he has for nearly 
thirty years discharged oppressive, if not discordant, duties, 
— duties the requisition of which ascribed to him extensive 
scholarship and diligent habits of life, as well as a heart de- 
voted to the interests of liberal theological culture; with 
what patient and hopeful persistency he has toiled, alike in 
the vigor of his manhood and under the infirmities of age; 
how close he has drawn to himself the young men who 
have studied with him the pages of the sacred volume; 
how large a debt of gratitude is due to him from every Eng- 
lish reader who desires to know what the poets and prophets 
and moralists of Hebrew antiquity actually wrote; nor how 
grateful we should be to the Providence that has brought 
“the shadow on the dial backward.” Long and cloudless be 
the twilight of a long and useful day ! 

Mr. Ware’s connection with the school terminated with the 
academic year of 1842. Under recent developments of opin- 
ion in our body, the election of his successor became a mat- 
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ter of anxious interest. The choice of Dr. Francis probably 
conciliated as general favor as any that could have been made. 
In strong sympathy with what were considered progressive 
tendencies in thought and in society, he was a man of positive 
convictions and firm purposes. Intensely fond of books, he 
was attentive to every voice that suggested practical enter- 
prise. Discursive rather than profound, in a certain sense he 
knew too much. In his dread of doing injustice to any opin- 
ion, he sometimes kept the scales too equally balanced, by 
throwing in a doubt on this side, or a favorable interpretation 
on that. Fearful of exerting an influence that might obstruct 
the free action of the pupil’s mind, he spread before his class 
the treasures which his wide research had gathered, rather 
than gave them the benefit of his own judgment in selecting 
the more valuable. It was a mistake in his theory of teaching, 
to which he adhered to the last. But never did a teacher 
come before his class with a more single desire to help them 
in their preparation for life’s work, and never was there a 
more conscientious endeavor on the part of professor or pri- 
vate Christian to do his whole duty. If he ever grew weary 
under the burden of manifold service, how bravely did he 
gird up his strength and how sweetly maintain his com- 
posure! Twenty-one years of faithful perseverance entitle 
him to enduring remembrance. ' 
Common sense at last awoke to lend its aid to the claim of 
humanity. The experiment of putting on the shoulders of 
two men work in which six might have found full employ- 
ment had been tried long enough. The Corporation of the 
College had never shown so hearty an interest in the School 
as its friends were disposed to demand of them. No one 
could deny that they held a difficult position, as the guardians 
of a University professedly and really unsectarian, and at the 
same time intrusted with the control, as a part of that Univer- 
sity, of an institution which, while it opened its doors with an 
impartial freedom, was understood to be maintained in the 
interest of a particular Christian sect. An adjustment of 
official duties under such circumstances required deliberate 
wisdom. Still there was more or less of outspoken complaint, 
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— not quite silenced yet, — that the Theological Department 
did not receive the attention which it merited. A general 
demand arose that relief should be found for overtasked 
energies, and some provision be made to supply obvious 
wants. The Society for Promoting Theological Education 
again interposed its friendly aid. Relying on subscriptions in 
several of our churches, it proposed to the Corporation to pay 
to the treasurer of the College, for a period of six years, a 
sum sufficient to secure the services of two non-resident pro- 
fessors, who should give instruction in Ecclesiastical History 
and Dogmatic Theology. Under this engagement, Dr. Hedge 
was in 1857 appointed to the former chair, and Dr. Ellis to 
the latter. Although able to be present in Divinity Hall but 
a few hours in each week, the direction which they gave to 
the inquiries of the students, and their personal influence, as 
well as the lectures which they delivered, were of great 
value; and as the period for which the temporary arrange- 
ment was made drew near its close, the Corporation took ad- 
vantage of facilities which were now for the first time at 
their command, to give permanent enlargement to the abil- 
ity of the School to accomplish its purpose. A large bequest, 
made some years before under certain restrictions, became 
available; and the Bussey Income Fund was used to meet 
the annual deficiency in the income from the Hancock and 
Parkman funds, and to furnish the means of continuing the 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History under its former (and 
present) incumbent. The instruction which had been given 
in the carefully conducted exercises of the Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology was recommitted to one of the resident Pro- 
fessors. 

The death of Dr. Francis, in 1863, deprived the Meadville 
School of its esteemed Principal, and placed him in charge of 
the Parkman Professorship. The selection, so happily made, 
has not failed to fulfil its promise, and we trust that many 
future years will furnish continually augmenting proof of its 
wisdom. 

We should omit an important passage in our history if we 
said nothing of a discussion which at one time promised, 
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or threatened, a change in the Constitution of our School. 
The discontent felt at its but half-supplied need has more 
than once suggested the inquiry, whether its separation from 
the College would not be a benefit to all parties. A commit- 
tee of the Board of Overseers, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred in 1845, reported that it was “ not expedient to sunder 
the relation then subsisting.” A longer experience, how- 
ever, revived the question, and disclosed a difference of 
opinion. The Corporation petitioned the Supreme Court, as 
clothed with Chancery powers, to decree a separation; and, 
on the Court’s declining to act in the case for want of proper 
authority, were empowered by the Legislature “to resign 
the trusts heretofore assumed or accepted by them for the 
support of a Theological School;” under a belief that the 
Society for Promoting Theological Education was ready to 
accept the trusts. The Society had been ready ; but, in obe- 
dience to that “law of liberty ” which makes it the right 
of every one to change his mind for what he deems good 
and sufficient reasons, when asked to signify its assent by 
a formal vote, the Society not only refused, but took active 
measures to defeat the wish of the Corporation. After tedi- 
ous delay and considerable expense, the Government of the 
College withdrew their request, and the whole proceeding 
served only to show that men agree fully, neither with one 
another, nor with themselves. Still more recent propositions 
for introducing new features into our system of professional 
education have not reached such maturity as would bring 
them within the purpose of our present remarks. 


‘ 


Our review of the fifty years embraced in the life of our 
School does not, indeed, show that“ the little one has become 
a thousand, or the small one strong;” but it exhibits a prog- 
ress which, on the whole, affords encouragement. The con- 
trast between 1816 and 1866 may justify congratulation. 
Then, neither special professor nor regular student, neither 
building nor school; only the beginning of a movement which 
has grown to what we now see, and to the possibility.of much 
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more into which the present may unfold itself. We have 
to-day a School, with which are connected honored names 
and cherished recollections ; three professors, or rather two 
and a fraction, — but the fraction worth so much that we are 
willing to call it a unit; a building, large enough for more 
use than we make of it; a library, of which we need not be 
ashamed; a body of students, of whom their teachers speak 
as honest, earnest, and diligent; and sufficient means to meet 
the present demand for pecuniary aid. Besides beneficiary 
funds at the disposal of the College Government, yielding 
about $900 annually, the Hopkins Trustees have this year 
made the unusually large appropriation of $2,400, and the 
Society which is constituted the trustee of Mr. Williams’s 
legacy have distributed $1,350. 

Are we, therefore, satisfied with the present state of the 
institution, the record of whose half-century contains so 
much for which we may be grateful? Do we desire no in- 
crease, no improvement, content with things as they are? 
Certainly not. We want more money, more books, more 
professors, more students; we want more distinctness of aim, 
more faith, more preparation for the ministry. Do we, then, 
wish for a reconstruction of our School, on other principles or 
with other purposes than those entertained by its founders ; 
or, are we only impatient to see those purposes more largely 
realized, those principles more resolutely illustrated? An 
intelligent reply to this question must be drawn from an ac- 
quaintance with the convictions under which the founders 
acted. 

It might be impertinent to remark that they believed in 
the importance of systematic and thorough training for the 
Christian ministry, if a disposition had not betrayed itself in 
some quarters to undervalue discipline of this kind. Piety is 
better than learning, practical talent more important than 
theological education, the impulse of the heart more trust- 
worthy than the skill of the head, — such truisms appear to be 
regarded as a conclusive answer to the argument in favor of 
Divinity Schools. Yet they do not in the slightest degree 
affect the weight of that argument, unless it can be shown that 
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study and friendship deprave the religious sentiment and unfit 
a man for usefulness. It is foolish, on the other extreme, to 
frown on every attempt to supply preachers except from insti- 
tutions of learning. The combination of good common sense 
with holy zeal often produces a result which scholastic dis- 
cipline cannot reach. Besides, our institutions of learning 
can afford but partial relief for a universal want. If we will 
have none but well-educated ministers, we shall leave the bulk 
of the people without. any religious interpretation of life. 
But not the less need is there of ministers who shall have put 
themselves under careful and thorough instruction. The 
standard of preaching throughout the country, and the charac- 
ter of the other professional work which should be done, are 
gradually raised, or are saved from deterioration, by the ex- 
ample which they, as a class, shall set. Of course, there will be 
exceptions ; but, in general, preparatory discipline augments 
spiritual power. Wesley owed to Oxford a part of his suc- 
cess as a preacher to the English people; Paul was a better 
apostle for having sat at the feet of Gamaliel. 

The School that was planted here by the men whose worthy 
deed comes into remembrance to-day had a definite object. 
It was meant to prepare young men for the Christian minis- 
try,—for future service among their fellow-men, and for 
service distinctively Christian. “We are assembled,” said 
Dr. Channing in the opening sentence of bis Discourse at the 
Dedication of Divinity Hall, “ to set apart and consecrate this 
building to the education of teachers of the Christian reli- 
gion.” Such had been the aim through the ten previous 
years; such has continued to be the aim of those who have 
had charge of this seminary, — to fit men to teach the Chris-- 
tian religion. It has not been the purpose of its friends to 
send into society philosophers or reformers, except so far as 
either (or both) philosophy and reform might help in carrying 
forward the great work, of which, in the language of the: 
earliest Christian poem, Christ is “the alpha and the omega.” 
Free inquiry has been encouraged from the first, but as a 
means in the prosecution of an end ; truth has been sought, but, 


when reached through the boldest or the most anxious inquiry, 
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still itself a means: the end is life, — life in the teacher, and 
life in the taught, — that life of which the Author of our reli- 
gion spoke when he said, “ This is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
“ Hid,” as an apostle declared, “ with Christ in God,” this life 
could be found most easily, most surely, if not only, by faith 
in Christ as the reconciling and uniting medium between 
God and the human soul. The mediation of Christ becoming, 
therefore, a vital fact in the experience of the believer, 
faith in Christ not only was the motive power which led to 
the establishment of this School, but was regarded by its 
founders as the perennial source of the life that must be 
realized within its halls, and that should go forth from them 
to enter into, purify, and invigorate the life of the com- 
munity. I do not understand that a different view has yet 
been adopted by those who watch over its interests. 

In the pursuit of preparation for the Christian ministry, a 
study of the Bible rose into immediate and chief importance. 
Sacred criticism, in the largest sense of that term, was made 
to occupy a prominent place in the instruction given here. 
The attention recently drawn to this branch of study was one 
of the proximate causes of the establishment of our School. 
The change in doctrinal belief, which had been silently going 
on, introduced contemporaneously a more practical style of 
preaching and a more intelligent use of the Scriptures. 
Buckminster led the way on both these lines of progress, and 
in his death sacred learning suffered as great a loss as the 
pulpit. For many years scriptural interpretation was pur- 
sued with an avidity that can hardly be understood amidst 
the interest excited by the broader questions of the present 
day. Michaelis and Rosenmuller were names as familiar then 
as Mill or Spencer now, and were pronounced with as great 
respect. He who could buy nothing else bought a Gries- 
bach, and he who owned a Wetstein was rich indeed. Doubt- 
less there was danger — perhaps we fell into it— that the 
philological would overshadow the spiritual ; but such a mis- 
take only made more clear the reverence for the Bible into 
which our institution had been baptized. 
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Not in the interest, however, of any sectarian use of the 
sacred volume ; for a fundamental principle of our School has 
always been absolute freedom from sectarian dictation. If its 
teachers and patrons have been Unitarians, they have neither 
attempted nor wished to exert any influence in favor of their 
own opinions except such as came from fair argument, honest 
citation of Scripture, and a good life. They have neither 
restricted freedom nor controlled faith. What has been the 
consequence? That most of the graduates have entered 
the Unitarian ministry? Undeniably ; but this is no more 
than was expected, and no more than we hold to have been 
inevitable under a frank and impartial treatment of the ques- 
tions at issue among Christian believers. That all have left 
the School for the Unitarian pulpit? No; some have become 
ministers among the Trinitarian Congregationalists, some 
among the Episcopalians, and others among the Universal- 
ists. And this has caused neither surprise nor disappoint- 
ment; for that men with free minds and honest hearts, but’ 
with those differences of constitutional bias which mark indi-: 
viduals, should, under a system that attaches no stigma to 
dissent, arrive, all of them, at the same conclusion, is as im. 
probable as that all trees on the same soil and under the 
same exposure should be equally straight or should attain an- 
equal height. 

Our anxiety to avoid sectarianism may be thought to have 
led us too far in another direction. Putting no reins on 
freedom, we have seen it pass the bounds of humble rever- 
ence and docile faith. Well! I donot know that this should 
be an occasion of surprise or alarm. We have undertaken to 
solve a problem which has many times been given up in’ 
despair, and has never been handled with entire success, — 
how to unite faith and freedom in those just proportions: 
which shall preserve each from suffering through its connec- 
tion with the other. That we cannot give the solution need 
not cover us with shame. We may be grateful that our 
formula is nearer the truth than any other. This School has 
never shown itself so unworthy of its origin as to disallow 
liberty, nor so regardless of its inheritance as to dishonor a 
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positive Christian faith. Hither would be a suicidal policy. 
Happily we are not called to choose between a slow poison 
and the assassin’s blow. 


If the intentions of those who became sponsors to Liberal 
Christianity for the future character of our School were such 
as I have described, few of us, probably, would advocate any 
material change in its organization. Yet it may be said that 
these intentions, however sincere or excellent, have not se- 
cured for it uninterrupted prosperity, nor do they enable us 
to look upon its present state with entire satisfaction. Do 
honest men feel’ entire satisfaction with anything human? 
That there are no defects, or that there have been no mis- 
takes, it would be transparent folly to affirm. That our be- 
loved institution is passing through a critical period in its 
history, it would be useless to deny. Yet two facts seem 
to me suited to allay apprehension. We have the principles 
and purposes which belonged to its early days not only pre- 
served on record, but incorporated with its very life; while 
the other fact is not less suggestive of encouragement, — 
that the troubles which threaten or surround us are incidental 
to the period in the world’s history through which all per- 
sonal or social life is passing. An institution that did not 
feel the movement going on around it would be more vener- 
able than useful. On the banks of the Rhine stands a castle, 
which, while others at no great distance have fallen into ruins 
and modern civilization has reared its dwellings in the neigh. 
borhood, has been fondly kept from decay, with its furniture 
renewed after the old pattern; and there it stands, looking 
down on the busy river along which the steamboat rushes 
back and forth, and the wire of the telegraph transmits intel- 
ligence with electric rapidity, as it looked down upon the 
long silence or the sudden fierce conflict of the medieval 
times,—a memorial of the past, which holds a half-dozen 
sleepy guardsmen within its walls, and receives an annual 
visit from its royal owner. We want no such literary or 
ecclesiastical structure, perched where the spirit of the age 
cannot have access to its apartments. 
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The anxiety we may feel arises in part from external 
manifestations, and partly from internal tendencies. The 
restless temper of the times discards our old methods, and 
asks for a quicker or more practical education of those who 
are eager to show the way of life to the multitude whose 
“senses have never been exercised to discern both good and 
evil.” Let it obtain its demand. The entrance to-morrow of 
a thousand earnest men into the ministry, not one of whom 
had ever shaken the dust of Cambridge or Meadville or any 
other Theological School from his feet, would be a blessing 
to the country. But would not the ten, or the two, or the 
fifty, whom Meadville or Cambridge might educate, be just 
as much needed; not for city churches alone, for human 
nature and spiritual want are very much the same every- 
where, but for the general edification? As for the practical 
training which it is thought may be found by living in daily 
intercourse with the people, let me say in good faith what I 
think you, brethren, will confirm, that the first three months 
of ministerial life will teach more than could be learned in a 
year by that sort of discipline which at best can make one 
familiar only with the surface of parochial work, while the 
time which it shall occupy must be taken from hours of 
study for which, desired or needed though it be, little op- 
portunity may be found afterwards. 

The temper of the times has introduced a change which 
some of us may regret, not only in our School, but in every 
similar institution. The same space on the prospectus may 
be allowed to exegetical study as formerly, but the interest 
is not the same. Doctrinal inquiry, too, which once held the 
first rank in the estimation alike of Orthodox and of Liberal, 
has been obliged to yield precedence to questions which 
philanthropy is pressing upon the Christian heart. The sub- 
jects assigned for dissertations at other anniversaries than 
our own, show what deference is paid to the public taste. 
Is the office of the Professor of Sacred Literature, or his 
who attempts to systematize the scriptural truths, there- 
fore a sinecure? By no means. When gravitation ceases 
to hold the world together, the Bible may cease to be the all. 
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pervasive influence of a Divinity School; or, if the latter 
change should precede the other, the institution will fall to 
pieces as surely as would the material world were the mighty 
power of gravitation withdrawn. You may have something 
else without the Bible, and it may be something in which 
men shall take a senseless or a just pride, but it will not be a 
Divinity School, and, least of all, a Christian Divinity School. 

The tendencies which have developed themselves within 
our School, whether we view them with pleasure or with 
grief, are really currents from abroad which have made their 
way within its walls, and in regard to which the only ques- 
tion that its friends could decide was, whether they should 
come in under ground or in open daylight. I doubt if they 
will work any more mischief from having come in the latter 
way. Of two of these tendencies I beg leave to say a word 
in sincerity and in kindness; and for the sake of distinctness 
I will call them the philosophical and the sceptical. Are 
they not one and the same, it may be asked. Under certain 
aspects they appear to be the same, but they may be distin- 
guished from each other. 

Philosophy is the comprehensive term that includes the va- 
rious explanations which man may give of the universe, or of 
its several parts. In former times it was thought that such ex- 
planations belonged to men of acute minds or scientific culture, 
and had not a very intimate connection with the religious 
experience. Now, it is directly maintained in some instances, 
and virtually in many others, that philosophy must give us 
the basis of a spiritual life. When logically consistent, as it 
is every day becoming more and more, this statement makes 
human nature the starting-point of religious inquiry and re- 
ligious faith. To find truth or God, we must begin in our- 
selves. Man is the unit in computing spiritual forces, the 
first step in every constructive process of thought. I do not 
mean to address you with argument in support or in refuta- 
tion of this theory, —as for my present purpose I may style 
it. That the root of our troubles may be found here, is the 
single point I wish to urge on your consideration. The dif- 
ferences among us go down deeper than interpretation or 
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criticism, deeper than the questions which the Unitarian con- 
troversy brought forward sixty years ago. They go down 
to the depths. Now, some of us think we cannot go down 
so far; and others think that human nature is misunderstood 
by the philosophy of the day, which, if it begin with an error 
in its appreciation of man, is not likely to be sound in the 
conclusions it shall present respecting Christ and God. Phil- 
osophy, too, it is said by some (denied by others), has always 
wrought mischief in the Christian Church. Witness Gnos- 
ticism in the early age, and Calvinism at the time of the 
Reformation, — one as much a philosophical system as the 
other; Calvinism beginning with a human will in God, as 
modern thought begins with a divine being in man, and so 
working down to its grievous falsehoods, as this works up 
to its transcendental fancies. This modern style of thought 
has come into our Theological School through open doors. 
Have closed doors, with ingenious fastenings, kept it out of 
Andover or New Haven? Shall we turn it out, and shut the 
door against it? If we can, we may. If we cannot, it must 
stay. Shall we stay too? That, brethren, is a question 
which every one must answer for himself. But really, if 
there be nothing worse than a wrong philosophy, active and 
confident as that is, it seems to me that the best which they 
who do not like it can do is to remain where they can speak 
to it in the name of the Lord,—not as Peter did when he 
said to Simon, “ Repent of this thy wickedness,” for we have 
no right to assume that there is any wickedness about it, but 
as Paul wrote in tender love to those who were in danger 
from false teaching, “ Beware lest any one spoil you through 
philosophy, after the tradition of men, and not after Christ.” 

But there 7s something worse ;. there is the sceptical ten- 
dency. Let us look at that. What is its character? We 
must not be misled bya word. Scepticism may be audacious 
and profane, or it may be simply inquisitive. It may be a 
settled habit of the mind, or it may be only a tentative pro- 
cess; and there is all the difference between the two that 
there is between an assertion and a question. Moreover, 
active scepticism and steadfast faith are sometimes found in 
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union, — the vessel tossed upon the perilous waves, yet hold- 
ing by its anchor. A disposition, which is often met abroad, 
we have been told, has shown itself in this School, to doubt 
and then to reject many truths which the Christian Church in 
all ages has accounted sacred, and which Unitarians have held 
as dear as any other Christian body. This disrespect has 
grown more positive and aggressive, till, under the names of 
theism and radicalism, it attempts to organize a faith of its 
own and to subvert the whole fabric of Christian theology. 
It denies the lordship of Christ and the authority of the 
Bible, making the soul, or “the spirit” in the soul, the 
arbiter on all questions of belief or duty. Can a faith which 
draws its support, and indeed its justification, from the New 
Testament, maintain alliance or friendship with such denial ? 
Certainly not, unless men reverse the law of moral affinities. 
But the practical question for those who hold this faith in- 
volves other conditions. If Radicalism means only uproot- 
ing, and they who accept the name expend their strength in 
denial, thera is no ground of sympathy left between them 
and believers; but if they, too, have real faith, though it do 
not answer to our idea of Christian faith, and join with it re- 
ligious sensibility and a conscientious attitude of the soul 
towards a spiritual life, there is room for mutual respect and 
confidence. What! without disloyalty to Christian convic- 
tions? Yes, provided we retain, and on the other hand 
concede, the right to speak of what is deemed to be error in 
terms of earnest dissent, or even severe condemnation. Be- 
cause conservatism and progress look in opposite directions, 
it does not follow that the Conservative and Progressive par- 
ties cannot hold intercourse. The man who is crowding 
steam and the man who is turning the brakes may not only 
travel on the same train, but may exchange friendly words, 
while each opposes the effort of the other with all his might. 
Apply such an illustration, or the principle it is meant to up- 
hold, to our School, or to any similar institution, it may be 
said, and the result will be friction, strife, failure, ruin. Un- 
doubtedly, —if there be not a dominant will, and a settled 
policy of action. For the sake alike of peace and of pros- 
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perity, for the sake of the School, and for the Gospel’s 
sake, the control must remain in the hands of those who 
represent the original design, which was, as we have seen, to 
make Christian ministers; and this control must be exercised 
in the interest of a reverential and grateful faith towards 
him who is the Head, even Christ. To admit to an enjoy- 
ment of privileges is one thing; to invite into a share in the 
government is another thing. The former may be nothing 
more than justice ; the latter nothing less than folly. 

For the same reason I cannot but think that an at- 
tempt to introduce into the School teachers of different reli- 
gious persuasions, all coveting the Christian name, would 
result in confusion rather than advantage. Let this be a 
Liberal, unsectarian, Unitarian School for another half-cen- 
tury, as it has been through the perplexities and trials 
(which have not been few) of its first fifty years, and long 
before the end of that period, whatever new difficulties may 
arise, the old ones will have disappeared. An institution this 
must be, if it would fulfil the intentions of its past benefac- 
tors or the hopes of its present friends, which shall prepare 
Christian men for Christian labor; not satisfied with making 
scholars or theologians, still iess content to dismiss from its 
care only accomplished writers or acute reasoners, but eager 
to send into the world those who, through a consécration 
of their own upon which God has put his seal, shall be able 
to carry on the work which Jesus committed to his dis- 
ciples when he said, “ Go ye and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” — the gospel of redemption for sinners, of endless 
life for human souls, of joy and hope and glory for all who 
shall receive the commandment in faith. This is the purpose 
for which our School will be needed long after questions 
which now agitate the community shall have been dropped, 
perhaps to be again revived (how many of them are now but 
old questions modernized !), and to be again sent back to the 
land of shadows, — long after the philosophy and the science 
which now use such arrogant speech shall have entered into 
the service of the religion of Christ; for ignorance and sin 
will not then have left the earth, and they will need, to re- 
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buke the one and to enlighten the other, the influences of 
truth and love which may go forth from an institution like 
this, in the charge of those who shall successively leave its 
retirement to bear among their fellow-men the blessings of 
the everlasting covenant of peace which God has revealed 
to us through the ministry of his dear Son. 

And this, brethren, is a foundation broad enough to sustain 
the belief that our School will live, and grow, and be more 
and more an instrument in the Divine hand for executing 
God’s gracious purpose towards mankind. There isa place for 
it in the world, and a place which it must fill. Changes might 
doubtless be introduced that would adapt it more to the 
wants and the opportunities of the present hour; other 
changes hereafter, to adjust its action to future conditions in 
its relative life. I have said that an institution enwrapt in 
its traditions, insensible to the social movement in the midst 
of which it stands, retains its tranquillity at the expense of its 
usefulness, Let me now add, that no institution suited to the 
times can remain as it was fifty years ago. Has not the 
University to which our School belongs acknowledged this 
fact with an honorable frankness? Is it not acknowledged 
on all hands? When a Bishop of London says that “ the 
Church must keep abreast of the age,” it is time for every 
one to see that he is not found among the loiterers. The old 
relations between religion and science, for example, are no 
longer what they were when one was in its cradle and the 
other on its sick-bed. Now, each in its vigor, they must 
grapple for a while; and then, having ‘found each other’s 
strength, they will be close friends. We need not fear that 
the instructors in our School will not welcome improvement. 
They do not deprecate criticism upon the methods they pur- 
sue. If they commit errors, they invite remark that shall 
point them out, taking as their own the words of the learned 
and candid Le Clerc, “ Nulla ratio est, cur vera monenti nos 
adsentiri non profiteamur; quamquam benigna monitio multo 
gratior est.” 

Our duty in the case, brethren, it is not difficult to define. 
What shall be done for the Cambridge School, is a question 
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that has been asked more than once of late. What shall we 
do for it? Love it, and stand by it. If its faults were ten 
times as many and its failures ten times as great as its most 
uneasy friend or its most captious enemy can prove them to 
have been, it might still ask —ask? nay, demand of us — the 
support which sons should give to the mother that has 
nourished them from her own bosom. If the question recur 
in its practical aspect, what shall be done, the answer is 
easily furnished. Change the'form of the inquiry, and the 
answer springs to our lips. What does the School want at 
this moment? More men. More men, that there may be 
more instruction and more influence. Who does not see that 
there should be two new Professorships? Each of the resi- 
dent Professors is now burdened with double duty. Divide 
the work by increasing the number of the workmen. Is it idle 
to talk of such an enlargement? Then it is vain to think of 
putting the School on a satisfactory basis. So far from being 
impracticable, it is perfectly feasible. Fifty thousand dollars 
will accomplish all we desire; and that is a small sum in view 
of the good that would be done, or in comparison with the 
gifts which men are every day bestowing for the advance- 
ment of letters, science, and religion. Why, we have heard 
so often within the last three years of munificent endow- 
ments — here a hundred thousand and there half a’ million 
dollars, and all over the country noble examples of liberality 
—that they have ceased to excite surprise. Is there no rich 
man who will give the forty thousand dollars that would 
found a Professorship in our School? There must be more 
than one such man, if we could only bring the facts just as 
they are before them. Then we will raise, — we poor minis- 
ters, with the grace of God to help us in our address to our 
people, will raise ten thousand more. And with this money 
in our hands, when we go to the Corporation, and say to 
them, “ You will have next year from that part of the Bussey 
bequest which cannot be diverted from theological educa- 
tion a surplus income of from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars, with the probability of an equal amount every year till, 
by the termination of the annuities with which that. bequest 
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is now encumbered, you will be able to change a provisional 
into a permanent arrangement; and we ask you, taking the 
sum we now bring, to make the provisional arrangement at 
once,” does any one believe they would hesitate a half- 
hour? Let them feel much or little interest in this special 
department, as guardians of the University they could not 
hesitate. And then our School would have its proper organ- 
ization, under a sufficient body of teachers; which it has 
never had from its beginning to this day. 

And then, with more instruction than can now be given, 
the personal influence which is so important an element in 
the education of young men, for impulse and for restraint, 
wholesome in both directions when judiciously exerted, and 
which can be but partially felt by the students where the 
teacher’s other duties absorb his time, such an influence 
would penetrate and pervade the School, moulding the char. 
acter, if not shaping the faith of its members. That faith 
would be strengthened by sympathy with those in whom it 
was seen to be both intelligent conviction and the heart’s 
dearest treasure, is inevitable. That character would gain 
purity and energy within the atmosphere which moral and 
spiritual excellence creates around itself, must be accounted 
a still higher benefit; for, after all, it is character that we 
wish to produce, simplicity and force of character, — per- 
sonal holiness, the best preparation for professional work. 
In a School like this, besides the enthusiasm of study, there 
should be the enthusiasm of a divine life; and what will so 
effectually help these young men to realize in their own souls 
this life as the presence among them day after day the year 
through, the three years through, of one (of more, if they 
can be found ; but in the variety of gifts which God has dis- 
tributed among men, he who has the most knowledge, or the 
most ability for teaching, may not have the most of heavenly 
fire or of magnetic attraction), the presence of one who shall 
put his own lofty purpose and fervent piety and tender 
charity and Christian force and self-denying zeal, — in a word, 
his own spiritual enthusiasm, into the breasts of all who come 
near him, and who must learn to honor, love, and imitate him ? 
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Those of you, brethren, who listened yesterday to the Ad. 
dress on Ministerial Education hear its faint echo now; may 
it recall the original appeal! Give to this School the right 
man. Give to it all it wants,—men, sympathy, support. 
Let your recollections cling around it; let your hopes enfold 
it; let your prayers. call down the Divine favor upon it. A 
half-century has passed, and another half-century has begun ; 
let those, who on the next semi-centennial celebration shall 
stand where we now stand, be able to say of us, as we say of 
the early friends of this Seminary,—they did their part 
well, and we rejoice that they yielded to no discouragement 
and disregarded no obligation. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMACHER. 


Ou, only see how sweetly there 

Our little church is gleaming ! 
The golden evening sunshine fair 

On tower and roof is streaming. 
How soft and tranquil all around ! 
Where shall its like on earth be found? 


Through the green foliage, white and clear, 
It peeps out all so gayly 

Round on our little village here 
And down through all the valley. 

Well pleased it is, as one may see, 

With its own grace and purity. 


Not always does it fare so well, 
When tempests rage and riot, — 
Yet even then the little bell 
Speaks out, ** Twill soon be quiet! 
Though clouds look black and pour down rain, 
The sunshine, brighter, comes again.” 








OUR LITTLE CHURCH. 


And when the organ shines and sounds, 
With silver pipes all glistening, 

How every heart then thrills and bounds, 
And earth and heaven seem listening ! 

Such feelings in each bosom swell ! 

But what he feels no one can tell. 


‘Oh, see in evening’s golden fire 
Its little windows gleaming ! 
Bright as a bride in gay attire 
With flowers and jewels beaming, 
Ay, look now! how it gleams and glows, 
Fair as an apricot or rose! 


Within our little church shows quite — 
Believe me — quite as neatly. 

The little benches, blue and white, 
All empty look so sweetly ! 

On Sunday none is empty found ; 

There’s no such church the wide world round ! 


See where against the pillared wall 
The pulpit high is builded, 
Well carved and planned by master-hand, 
All polished bright and gilded. 
Then comes the parson, undismayed ; 
They wonder he is not afraid. 


But he stands up a hero, there, 
And leads them on to Heaven, — 
Through all this world of sin and care, — 
The flock his God has given ; 
Soft falls his word as dew comes down 
On a dry meadow parched and brown. 


But see, the sun already sinks, 
And all the vale is darkling, 
Only our little spire still blinks 
With day’s last golden sparkling. 
How still and sacred all around! 
Where shall a church like ours be found? 
Cc. T. B 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


Tue lower bank of Jordan, usually a silent and deserted 
shore, was covered with an eager multitude; for men had 
heard that a great prophet was in the wilderness of Judea, 
and they had gathered from every side to see and hear him, 
with curiosity heightened by their national hopes. As they 
heard his stern reproofs of prevalent sins, his strong appeals 
for righteousness of life, they “ mused in their hearts whether 
he were the Christ or not.” As some presented to him the 
question which was in every mind, he answered, “ There 
standeth one among you whom ye know not, whose shoes’ 
latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” 

Time passed on. The honored teacher, in the midst of 
the throngs by whom he is held in reverence, sees one ap- 
proaching, young, unattended, and apparently unknown. The 
stranger asks from him the performance of that rite, to 
administer which was his sacred and daily task; but in that 
person the prophet has recognized, by divine instruction, one 
greater than himself; and he hesitates even to discharge that 
accustomed office, from a sense of unworthiness. His con- 
duct well exemplified the precept, written by a holy man 
some years later, “In lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves.” The reluctance of the prophet was 
overruled by Jesus, with the words, “Suffer it to be so now, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” The 
Saviour was then baptized, and as he rose from the water, a 
light and a voice from heaven bore witness to his exalted 
office. 

The reluctance of the prophet to perform his accustomed 
office, illustrating, as we have seen, his own humility, had yet 
its cause in the nature of the ordinance itself. Baptism was 
the external rite, significant of inward purification. It seemed 
then to lose something of its meani#g, when applied to one 
who was already pure. Jesus could not profess repentance, 
for he was free from sin. Still, the ordinance was one to 
which general submission was required, on the part of those 
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who designed to be the servants of God; and as such, Jesus 
thought proper to share it. The purity which it shadowed 
forth already marked his heart and his life; thus others 
might judge with reason; but. for himself, he claimed not, on 
such ground, exemption from a common duty. The emblem 
expressed at least his intention that the purity it symbolized 
should continue to mark his course. 

Many causes combine to produce, in our age, a neglect of 
the outward forms of religion, and particularly of the ordi- 
nances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Among these 
causes, the most influential probably, though not the most 
readily acknowledged, is fastidiousness, or, to speak more 
plainly, pride. It is remarkable that, while there is no truth 
more universally admitted than that of the frailty and imper- 
fection of human nature, so few appear to realize that truth 
in reference to themselves. Weacknowledge it, indeed, most 
willingly. We are imperfect; so are all the human race. 
But when means are placed within our reach, by the use of 
which we may become less imperfect, how difficult is it for us 
to convince ourselves that we have any occasion for them ! 
But what a lesson does the conduct of our Saviour afford us! 
Do we plead our own superior good sense or talents or 
advantages as exempting us from the need of using those 
religious means which are important to others? Let us con- 
trast with our conduct that of our blessed Lord. To him the 
ordinance of Baptism could possess but a part of the meaning 
which it bore in reference to others. Submitted to by him, 
it might seem an unnecessary, an unrequired humiliation; 
the very person by whom it was to be administered thus 
regarded it; but Jesus hesitated not. He marked not out, 
with needless scrupulousness, the precise degree in which his 
situation and character might be considered as excusing him 
from ordinary duties; but as the ordinance was of general 
obligation, he considered it as obligatory on himself; as it 
constituted a part of human duty, of that righteousness which 
the law of God requiredshe felt that it became him “ to fulfil 


all righteousness.” Shall we think that our virtue exempts 
us from using the means of grace? Shall we indulge our 
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pride, where our Lord hath set us the example of humility ? 
The act of Jesus was followed by an immediate answer of 
approbation from above, by which his service was accepted, 
and himself solemnly consecrated, and sent forth on his great 
mission. Thus, if we conquer those feelings of pride which 
interpose between us and the performance of our duty as 
Christians, shall we, too, hear the approving voice of God, and 
the dove of peace will descend into our hearts. 

The words which our Saviour used on this occasion contain 
a declaration of the all-demanding nature of religion. “Thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” The baptism of 
our Lord was an event of but minor importance in his history. 
He was consecrated to bis ministry by a higher ordination. 
As he himself “ baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” 
so had he received his true baptism from that God, who gave 
the Spirit unto him, “not by measure.” Even Paul declared 
of himself that he was sent, “ not to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel.” With how much more force, then, may it be said 
of Jesus that his task was not to baptize, nor to be baptized, 
but to save the world. Yet this outward form, trifling as it 
seems in comparison with the great objects of his ministry, 
was not neglected nor forgotten by him. He felt that it was 
a part, however slight, of his duty; and that as such it be- 
came him to fulfil it. ‘ 

Among the tasks we have to perform in life, there is un- 
doubtedly a difference in importance. Some, if they are 
neglected, will expose us to the deserved charge of high 
criminality ; others we may omit without incurring the cen- 
sure of those around. But the gospel requires of us the dis- 
charge of all. This it is which makes the course of the 
Christian one of continued improvement. It is but a light 
thing to avoid atrocious crimes. This common prudence 
might enable us to do; and if we have advanced no further 
than this, we are but entering on the path of duty. But we 
are called to the fulfilment of minor responsibilities, to the 
resistance of minor temptations ; and here, strange as it may 
seem, we find our principles more severely tested than before 


There is many a man who would have resisted all inducements 
VoL. XXXVIII. 13 
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to attain a large fortune by the commission of a murder, who 
yet might be tempted to a slight act of dishonesty by a com- 
paratively trifling sum. And if we have learned to direct the 
strength of religious principle against such foes, others and 
others still arise. As conscience becomes more sensitive to 
delicate moral distinctions, actions which before seemed allow- 
able appear unlawful. It should be our care that, as thus our 
insight into duty becomes more clear, our efforts for its per- 
formance should be more vigorous. Does this view of the 
continually increasing responsibleness of the Christian appear 
discouraging? We may find comfort in the consideration of 
our Father’s power to assist, and of his mercy to forgive. 
But perfection must still be before us, as the prize at which 
we are to aim; and not that perfection which is the summit 
of glory in the sight of men; not the full performance of the 
public, the visible duties, those which find their immediate 
reward in human praise. The more difficult virtues are often 
those which the world sees not, the conquest of temptations, 
and the discharge of duties, so delicate as not to be percep- 
tible to the unaccustomed eye. The grand attempt to “ fulfil 
all righteousness ” resembles those processes in mathematics, 
where, in order to ascertain as nearly as possible a desired 
quantity, we commence on a large scale, and then descend, 
each step lessening the distance between our researches and 
the point desired, but each step rendering our calculation 
more minute. We may go on in our approximation to in- 
finity, never quite reaching the point at which we aim; and 
thus, in our endeavors after moral perfection, pressing on to 
higher and higher degrees of accuracy in the discharge of 
duty, the shade of death must close around us before the 
desired point of perfection can be attained. 

But if in the performance of human duty there be heights 
yet unattained, — heights that in this life we never shall at- 
tain, —let us not forget that in the very labor of ascent there 
is victory, there is glory, there is happiness, there is the 
blessing of God. That blessing awaits not only him who 
has planted his foot on the distant summit. The humblest 
aspirant, the sinner who but now dares first to lift his 
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eye fearfully to a station in virtue, though the lowest, that 
is beyond his present level, receives the blessing of the 
God of mercy; and he who labors according to his abil- 
ity, and with sincere effort, to conquer sin and advance in 
holiness, on him, also, rests the same fatherly blessing. On 
the mountain’s brow rest clouds and darkness; for its sum- 
mit pierces heaven, and not till we enter there shall our 
efforts cease. Perhaps even there, though sin be-done away, 
the power of rising nearer and nearer to the resemblance 
of the Deity will remain; and every impediment removed, 
every temptation banished, the soul will hold on its course 
of divine progress, forever and forever. 
8. G. B. 





TWO GOALS. 


‘6 T was not made for such mean toil ; 
T’ll wash my hands henceforth of it! — 
To sit i’ the shade and serve as foil 
To those who in the sunshine sit ! 


“Fit work for underlings ! — but I, — 
God made me nobler: should I grow 

Downward, like roots, and thus defy 
His purpose, and requite him so? — 


“ And not aspire, and not expand? — 

Oh, Fame! how grand thou art, and sweet! 
And may I sit at thy right hand, 

Or serve, at least, beneath thy feet?” 


Thus prayed one in the foolish pride 

Of years agone, when life was young ; 
Till, looking on the Crucified, 

Another prayer inspired her tongue : — 


“Tam not worthy, Lord!” she wept ; 
‘“* But since thy graee has willed it so, 
And since I cannot live except 
My pent-up thoughts to rhythm flow, 
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** Accept my service, poor and weak, 
And often worthless though it be, 
And let whatever I shall speak 
Be dedicate, henceforth, to thee!” 


Two Goals — and nobler far the one 
(Though humbler ) than the other is: 

Who dreams of Fame has but begun 
To know how vain, how sh: llow ’tis. 


And she of whom I write — whom care 
Hath touched, yet left her spirit young — 
Would fain this testimony bear, 
And herald it her peers among : — 


** Dreams ? —I have lived to bury them : 
Yet I live on, — content, nay, glad! 
And charged e’en to my garment’s hem, 

With virtue else I had not had. 


*¢ For I have learned how poor are dreams 
’Gainst Life’s one Purpose grand and high ! 

Who heeds a rushlight’s flickering beams 
When God’s great sun is in the sky? 


‘‘T’ve learned, too, what a flimsy hope 
Is his who looks for his reward 
To earthly praise beneath the cope, 
And not beyond, where dwells the Lord. 


‘** And though I may be little missed 
When I am gone, — for all of Fame, — 
If some poor soul that scarcely wist 
Of Truth or Virtue name my name, 


“‘ Saying, ‘I’m worthier for some line, 
Some word of hers,’ it shall suffice ; 
It shall be bread to me, and wine, 
And cheer me, even in Paradise!” — 


Cc. A.M. 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
BY JOHN ©. KIMBALL, 


As I was travelling from Boston in the cars not long ago, 
two young men of somewhat grave and staid demeanor, whose 
seats were near mine, began to talk on the subject of religion. 
It seemed so good to find persons at their time of life enough 
interested in this matter to make it a topic of familiar con- 
versation that my attention was at once attracted to them ; and 
as they sat on opposite seats, and were obliged to speak quite 
loudly, it was no violation of courtesy that I overheard their 
remarks. They spoke first about the prayer-meeting they 
had attended the evening before, and what a delightful occa- 
sion it was; then about the revival of last year, and the 
number of their acquaintances who had come under its influ- 
ence; and from this they proceeded naturally to the different 
ministers of Boston to whom they had listened. At last the 
name of one of our popular Unitarian clergymen was men- 
tioned : — 

“ Have you ever heard him?” 

“No. He is a Unitarian ; isn’t he?” 

“Yes, but they say he does a great deal of good among the 
young folks, and, as it was a week-day evening, I thought it 
would do no hurt if I just stepped in a few minutes.” 

“T wouldn’t have done it. His denomination denies the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus, and we oughtn’t to have anything 
to do with them.” 

“T know it; their doctrine is shocking.” 

“Tt is horrible; it takes away entirely from all the good 
they do. I think it is what the Bible means by the sin of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which shall neither be for- 
given in this world nor in that which is to come.” 

“ Yes, it is horrible.” 

Here the conversation stopped, as if they were both too 
much impressed with the enormity of Unitarianism, and of the 
awful penalty which awaits its professors, for further lan- 
guage; and while I was meditating as to whether duty did 
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not require I should reveal myself as one of this terrible body, 
and give them some hints as to our true faith, the cars ar- 
rived at Lynn, and they both got out. 

Their remarks, however, made a strong impression upon 
me, though I could but smile at the inconsistency, even as 
the orthodox theory of the Godhead, that denying the divin- 
ity of the Lord Jesus was blaspheming against the Holy 
Ghost. In what sense was Christ divine? We are spoken 
of habitually as denying his divinity. There are some even 
of our own number who hesitate as to what right we have for 
using the term, or at least fear it does not belong to us so 
much as to those who believe he is God himself. And to such, 
as well as to those whom misrepresentation has prejudiced 
against us, a plain and straightforward exposition of our real 
doctrine on the subject may be of use. 

Unitarianism does hold as a vital part of its faith to the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Indeed, the great distinguishing 
mark between our belief and that of other denominations is 
that, while they believe in his Deity, we believe simply in his 
divinity. 

The strict meaning of this word, as it is given in our diction- 
aries, is “ the state of being godlike,” “ excellent in the high- 
est degree,” “ proceeding from God,” “ partaking of God’s na- 
ture,” “ pertaining to God.” We speak of divine poems, divine 
genius, divine art. The mere minister of Christ is often called 
adivine. The Bible is described asa divine revelation. And 
Peter speaking to his fellow-disciples of God’s promises says 
“that by these ye might be partakers of the divine nature, 
having escaped the corruption that is in the world through 
lust.” Surely, then, there is nothing in the word itself that 
on general grounds would limit its use to those who believe 
that Christ is the Supreme Being. 

But apart from this use of language, there are special rea. 
sons why with our Unitarian views of his nature we should 
speak of Christ as divine. 

One is the peculiar relationship in which he stood to the 
Deity. The answer of his question to Peter, “ Whom say ye 
that Iam?” which he especially commended, was not, “ Thou 
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art God,” but “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” John tells us his Gospel was written that we might 
believe that “Jesus is the Christ the Son of God.’ The con- 
fession of faith on which the eunuch of Ethiopia was bap- 
tized was that “Jesus Christ was the Son of God.” The 
first work of Paul after his conversion was to “ preach Christ 
in the synagogues that he is the Son of God.” And we are 
told in the first Epistle of John that “whosoever confesseth 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him and he in 
God.” Now it is true that we all of us in some sense are the 
sons of God. He is our Creator; we are made in his image ; 
and Jesus himself has taught us to call him Abba, Father. 
There was evidently, however, something peculiar in this re- 
lationship of Christ. He was pre-eminently the Son of God; 
was, as we are told in Hebrews, “the brightness of his glory 
and the express image of his person.” He proceeded from 
him directly; and the tie which bound them together was 
such at least in its fulness as no other being of earth has ever 
enjoyed. ; 

But if he had this pre-eminent Sonship, must he not have 
had with equal pre-eminence the divine nature? The imme- 
diate child of God, the beloved and first begotten, must he 
not have been godlike? And, if Peter can speak of Christians 
who have escaped from the corruption of the world as par- 
takers of the divine nature, is it wrong for us to speak of him 
who was never corrupted, and by whose power they escaped, 
as divine, even though with the Scriptures we confess that he 
is not God, but only the Son of God? 

Again, we speak of him as divine because he had the Spirit 
of God imparted to him in such a peculiar degree. He not 
only proceeded from the Father in the beginning, but was in 
the most intimate communion with him during the whole of 
his life. The Spirit that was given to others in part was 
given to him without measure. He could say of himself, “ I 
and my Father are one;” “The Father dwelleth in me ;” 
“T am in the Father and the Father in me.” He was clothed 
with divine power. The wisdom of God was laid upon 
him. He spoke and acted in the name of God. All nations 
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were to be baptized into his name as well as into those 
of the Father and the Holy Ghost. And the benediction 
which the Epistles so often use reads, “Grace be unto 
you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

All this we believe of him, — believe, too, it is entirely con- 
sistent with his being a separate person from God, for many 
of the same things are said by him to be possible even for 
his disciples ; and he says expressly that he has them every 
one, not of himself, but of his heavenly Father. But are not 
endowments like these enough to constitute if not Deity yet 
divinity? If they are not God, are they not what the Scrip- 
tures call being “in the form of God”? And, if we can 
speak of a poem, a picture, a truth which is of peculiar merit 
and seems to breathe an inspiration above that of our common 
earth, as being divine, shall we not say of this living soul 
which had the Spirit of God breathing through it without 
measure, and which could affirm so consistently “the Father 
dwelleth in me,” —shall we not say of this, even though we 
do not believe in its eternity and equality with God, it is 
divine? 

Once more, we speak of his divinity because in his whole 
life and character he was a manifestation of God. The object, 
as we take it, beyond all others for which he came into the 
world was not merely to speak the truth with his lips, not 
merely to tell us so many great and wise things about God, 
not merely to live and work and die as a sacrifice for men, 
important as all these were, but to make in his own living 
person a revelation of the true God; that is, to show us in 
human relations and under human limitations what it is to be 
divine. All created things are in some degree a manifestation 
of God, all have an element of divinity about them. The 
mountains show his grandeur, the heaving billows and the 


rushing storm, his power. His love of beauty is seen in open- 
ing flowers and sweeping hills and golden sunsets; his wis- 
dom and skill in the mechanism of animals and plants and 
stars. History is a revelation of his justice; the golden 
fruits of autumn, the marriage altar, and the family circle, of 
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his goodness; and man, the human soul, with its marvellous 
depths and its wonderful capacities, in some degree of his love 
and freedom.and personality. But all these are not enough. 
They do not show us the fulness of God. Weakness and evil 
and imperfection and sin are mixed up with them all. And 
there are some of his attributes, those of holiness, all-embrac- 
ing love, and redeeming power, which from these alone we 
should never get at all. We want something that shall be a 
manifestation of the whole God, everything at least which 
it is possible for man to know, — want to see what the stamp 
of divinity is freed from all the accidents and imperfections of 
earth and humanity. And it is this great want that we have 
supplied to us in Jesus Christ. In him dwelleth not part, but 
“all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” “ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” “ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” “He was the brightness of his glory 
and the express image of his person,” was “the way, the truth, 
and the life,” and no man is able to come unto the Father, 
come even to a knowledge of him as Father, except through 
this manifestation. 

And yet with all this we are to remember that Christ is not 
the eternal Being himself, but only a manifestation of him, — 
yea, that the whole object of his coming would have been 
defeated, if, instead of his image, soft and subdued for the 
weakness of human vision, the Deity himself, too glorious for 
mortal eyes to look upon and live, had stood on earth. The 
error of those who believe in the Deity of Christ is precisely 
of the same kind as that of the pantheists, those who believe 
in the Deity of Nature. The pantheist looks on the outward 
world beaming with the beauty and wisdom and goodness 
of its Creator, and says, Nature is God. The Trinitarian 
looks on Christ beaming in the same.way with the grace and 
love and power of the eternal Father, and says, Christ is God. 
The true doctrine, we believe, is the same in both cases, — 
that as the beauty and wisdom and goodness of Nature are 
not God, but only in some degree a manifestation of him, the 
eternal Being lying behind them all, and with a personality 
entirely separate from them, so the Saviour, with all the grace 
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and love and might of his character, is not God himself, but 
only a manifestation of him, the eternal Father in his own 
personality being as distinct from him as he is from the flow- 
ers and trees and men. Or in the exact Scripture words, 
we believe that “ God was in Christ,” and not that he was 
Christ. 

But while we have no right to speak of Christ as Deity, 
surely, the one term which is fitted beyond all others to 
express his true character is that of divinity or God likeness. 
We lean over the boat’s side as we float over the placid lake 
in some clear, still summer’s night, and though its waters are 
only a few fathoms deep, all the broad, bright heavens with 
their infinite depths, softened, subdued, and full of unbounded 
mystery, are mirrored there; and we feel that narrow, finite 
lake has given us a new conception of what the heavens are 
To look at the sun with the natural sight, is only to be dazzled 
for a moment with his splendor, and have no conception of 
what he really is. Butin the telescope an image of him is 
formed a few inches from the eye which is shaded and sub- 
dued in such way that with ease and comfort we are able to 
look into all the wonders of his burning abyss; and from that 
image, only a few lines in diameter, an impression comes to us 
of his size and glory such as no direct vision of his whole 
broad surface could possibly give. So with the finite Christ ; 
in looking unto him, we get a view of God’s greatness and 
splendor and love, — yea, and the unfathomed mystery of his 
character, such as no direct sight — even though with Paul 
we were caught up into the third heaven, or with John were 
given the apocalyptic vision— could ever afford. And, as it 
is the real starlight, if not the stars themselves, that we see 
in the lake’s narrow depths; as it is the real] features of the 
sun, if not the sun itself, that we see in the little telescopic 
image, so it is the true divine character, the divinity if not 
the Deity, of the everlasting Sun that we see in the person 
of Christ. ; 

It is worthy of remark, too, that this view of his nature 
makes him really to be more divine than that of those who 
say that he is God himself. For according to the common 
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Trinitarian theology, the Divine Nature consists of three per- 
sons, — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It is only one of these 
persons, however, the Son, that is incarnated in Christ. Our 
Saviour is not God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, but only 
God the Son. The words of Paul, therefore, according to this 
doctrine, are not true,— that in him dwelleth all the fulness 
ofthe Godhead bodily. The Father and the Holy Spirit, two 
out of the three persons who constitute Deity, are not repre- 
sented in him at all. He does not manifest the attributes 
which belong especially to them, and hence is really only 
one third divine.* But in our Unitarian view the whole of 
Deity is comprised in one person, the everlasting Father; and 
the whole of that person, all at least which man can com- 
prehend, is manifested through Christ. What are his own 
words? He that hath seen me hath seen not the Son only 
but the Father. It was God’s justice and power and wrath, 
the wrath of the Lamb, not less than his grace and love and 
tenderness, that are represented in Christ. In him dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And hence, so far as hav- 
ing the whole image of God could make him so, he was wholly 
divine. 

And yet, after all, we should leave out the great reason for 
calling him divine, if we did not say it is because his life and 
character, rich and godlike as they were, were not original 
endowments, not made for him by another’s hand, but volun- 
tary, wrought out by his own struggles and his own free will. 


* It is sincerely hoped that no injustice is done by this statement to the Trinita- 
rian faith; for if there is anything in this world to be despised, it is misrepresent- 
ing the views of another denomination earnestly seeking for truth, and then 
arguing against them. But, really, the doctrine of the Trinity is such in itself, 
that with the very best intentions, it is hardly possible to make a statement of it 
which will not seem a caricature. The conclusion above appears an honest and 
inevitable result of the Trinitarian premises. If it takes three persons to consti- 
tute the unity of the Godhead, then one of those persons cannot be the whole of 
God; at least, cannot be conceived of as such by the human mind; and if God the 
Father embraces the whole of the divine nature, then manifestly just so far as 
Christ is different from him either in person, attributes, or character, he must lack 
something which goes to make up Deity. And this is the actual result with the 
popular mind, the Father being conceived of by most Trinitarians as the imper- 
sonation of those attributes which cluster around justice and power, and Christ 
of those merely which cluster around grace and tenderness. 
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The people who regard him as the incarnate God coming into 
the world with his character already established and living a 
life marked out for him with infinite wisdom, and whose 
issues, even to the remotest particular, he knew from the 
very beginning, are in reality taking from his course those 
very things which constitute its chief grandeur, significance, 
and value. What merit was there in his resisting the temp- 
tations of the wilderness, — that of Satan, for instance, to give 
him all the kingdoms of the earth on the condition of his fall- 
ing down to worship him, —if at that very moment he was 
owner, not only of those kingdoms, but of all the universe be- 
sides? What significance in his spending the whole night on 
the mountain side in the agony of prayer, if it was only one 
part of his nature praying to the other and asking for those 
very things which as Lord of heaven and earth he already 
possessed? Was there any boldness of mind, any moral 
courage, that will begin to compare with what thousands of 
weak, fallible men have displayed, in his breaking through the 
prejudices of his nation and age and proclaiming the truth in 
the face of angry Scribes and Pharisees, if it was indeed true 
that he was conscious all the time of having the power and 
wisdom of the Almighty God to do it with? How easy a 
thing, how little of struggle and anxiety it must have cost 
him, to meet all the difficulties and perplexities of his 
work, to have chosen always the right path, and been true 
always to the highest principles, if it was the moral strength 
and the infallible insight of Heaven’s eternal King that he 
carried in his breast? And that last great work of his, the 
agony of the cross, where is its terrible price, where its 
sublime sacrifice, where its everlasting inspiration to the 
souls of men, if he had all the resources of the infinite heart 
to bear up with under that hour of pain, and could see, with 
no misgiving or uncertainty, beyond its darkness and disgrace 
the throne of the universe waiting to receive him back, and 
the worship of all the coming ages bending at his feet ? 

The fact is the work of Christ, so magnificent when con- 
sidered from the human stand-point, sinks almost into insig- 
nificance when viewed as the work of infinite might. The 
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results of it with all their worth are utterly disproportioned 
to the enormity of the power which is said to have produced 
them. The moral grandeur, the divineness of a noble soul 
feeling its own way gradually into the right, involved often- 
times in darkness and uncertainty, tempted in all points with 
evil like as we are, yet ever true at last to the highest good, 
overcoming not only the prejudices of the outward world, 
but first of all the more terrible ones of its own nature, labor- 
ing for the world’s welfare without hope of reward, and 
making a sacrifice of everything at last, life, friendship, and 
honor, in its simple fidelity to the everlasting right, — all this 
in viewing Christ as God is entirely lost. We may admire 
the young child struggling with long patience and perse- 
verance over its little lesson in the alphabet and successful 
at last, through many sighs and tears, in having it complete ; 
but what patience, what perseverance, what divineness, what 
moral force, is there in it, when a full-grown man, versed in 
all literature and disciplined with years of study, sits down 
and goes through the same task! And yet this disparity is 
nothing as compared with the difference there is in the work 
of Christ as done by any finite being and by the infinite God. 
The only way in which it can be viewed from the stand-point 
of his Deity is, as some theologians have actually described it, 
in the light of a dramatic display. There was nothing real 
in his temptation, his prayers, his struggles, his sufferings. 
They were gone through with simply as a means of sustaining 
the government of God’s moral universe and giving a vivid 
picture of his abhorrence at sin. And hence, as the inevi- 
table consequence, they are able to give us only the same im- 
pression of his own divineness that the lofty sentiments and 
fierce struggles of the stage actor do of his personal heroism. 

But take our Unitarian view of him as a finite being; sup- 
pose there were the same elements of moral freedom, conflict- 
ing passions, misgiving, doubt, and aspiration in him as in the 
rest of us; suppose his temptations were real assaults resisted 
simply by his own moral force, that his prayers were the irre- 
pressible outpourings of his deepest heart, not God-filled, but 
God-hungry, that his supernatural powers and graces, yea, his 
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fulness of the eternal Spirit, were not lavished upon him from 
without to begin with, but, as the Bible intimates in those 
significant words, “increased in favor with God and man,” 
were won gradually by keeping his heart pure and his life 
true ; see him as the Gospels describe him, starting forth on 
his mission full of ardor, enthusiasm, and the hope of imme- 
diate triumph, then wounded, disappointed, weary, reaching 
out his arms to heaven in the profoundest darkness, sur- 
rounded with foes, bigots, fools, moved more than once to 
give up all in despair, yet ever rising above himself, rising 
from doubt into clearer faith, rising from weakness into 
grander strength, rising from the world’s hate and scorn 
into a love for it that took in its blackest sinner, its fee- 
blest child, made perfect at last, not through the endow- 
ment of Heaven, but through his own suffering; see him 
speaking ever with bolder words, with grander truths, with 
more eternal aims, as he caught sight from time to time along 
his path of the certain cross before him, bearing up under the 
woe of Gethsemane, not with God’s omnipotence, but a brave 
man’s true heart, shrinking from the torture of the cross 
with all a woman’s sensitiveness of feeling, yet saying to 
Pilate in the very face of it, “ For this end was I born and 
came into the world that I should bear witness unto the truth,” 
dying at last not with the visions of eternal glory before him, 
not with the exultant shout of certain triumph, but in the 
darkness even of the outward world, and with the simply 
confiding human prayer on his lips, “ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,’ — take this view of his nature, his life, 
his character, of the way in which he did his work, and how 
everything starts forth into new beauty, new brightness, new 
divineness! There is nothing dramatic here. All is real, in- 
tense, earnest, —a heroism grander than aught that earth 
ever saw. The lustre of the mighty struggle with which 
they are wrought is spread over his whole life and charac- 
ter, outshining even their own transcendent grace. 

They indicate, too, a sacrifice which is more than it pos- 
sibly could be if he were an infinite being giving merely 
out of his unbounded store. We always estimate the moral 
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worth of a thing, not by what it is in itself, but by the pro- 
portion which it bears to the means that were given of doing 
it. Why is there more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
is saved than over ninety and nine just persons who went 
not astray? Not because he is better or purer in himself, 
but because it has cost him so much more of pain, of toil, of 
prayer to reach his place from the depths of sin than for 
them to keep it who were already there; because the effort 
in doing it has been diviner. Two men bring to a wounded 
soldier on the field of battle a cup of cold water. The 
one is strong, well, able to overcome all obstacles, and 
knows exactly where to find it in the overflowing spring; 
the other is himself wounded, weary, thirsty, and has to 
search long and painfully before with trembling hand he 
can bring it to his dying comrade. The outward act is 
the same, is noble in each, but who will say that in the 
latter case there was not something within it, a spirit of 
sacrifice, which is by far the more divine. The photographic 
artist arranges his instrument before some pleasant face, and 
in a single hour, by the operation of simple chemical laws, its 
features, all exact and complete, with their very shade of ex- 
pression, are transferred to paper. An artist like Raphael, 
after years of study, has in some inspired moment the vision 
of an ideal Madonna, and then with long and painful effort 
transfers it to his canvas out from the depths of his soul. 
The outward work may not be any the more perfect, but who 
will say the painter’s is not the diviner art? So with Christ ; 
the outward work that is done for humanity, the manifestation 
that is made to us of God’s character, may be the same in 
either case, but surely its moral worth, its influence as an 
example, its highest divinity, will be increased just in pro- 
portion to the toil and difficulty with which the work has 
been accomplished, and the genius grand beyond all the 
painter’s art with which the eternal image has been, not 
transferred upon, but wrought out from the depths of his 
own soul. 

We say, therefore, that our Unitarian faith, so far from 
denying the divinity of Christ, is really the only one which 
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is able to bring it out in all its fulness of beauty and all 
its length and breadth of meaning. The paradox is liter- 
ally true that the more we move him away from God, 
the more profoundly his life and character are seen to be 
divine. It is they who make his original powers to be 
those of Deity, they who have him start in life with that 
infinite capacity of doing and that omniscient clearness of 
vision which make of necessity all obstacles, all doubts 
and difficulties to be overcome an impossibility, — it is 
they who rob him of what, after all, is the divinest thing 
about him,— his personal effort, his struggle, his glorious 
sacrifice in the cause of humanity. The greatness of the 
Deity himself consists not only in the fact that his own 
nature, his attributes, are infinite, but that his works, the 
outflowing of his wisdom and goodness and love, — that 
these, also, are on the same scale of unbounded grandeur. 
And there is no one who believes that Christ was the Son 
of God, that he had the Spirit of God, that his life and 
character were a manifestation of God, more than all that 


he wrought them out through the struggles of his own 
finite nature, who has not the best of rights to say like- 
wise that he believes in the divinity of Christ. 





A LITTLE WORD. 


A urrrLe word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the thought you bringy 
The heart may heal or break. 
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A YEAR IN COLORADO AND THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS. 


ONE may now travel to the Rocky Mountains in half the 
time, and with less than half the weariness and exhaustion of 
a year ago. Then, from Atchison (Kanzas) to Denver, the 
traveller must endure from six to eight days and nights of 
constant travel, cramped up in an ordinary stage-coach, or 
take the far slower method of a monotonous ¢rain life, in pass- 
ing over the same distance. Now, however, for three hun- 
dred and eighty miles west of the Missouri, he may repose, 
on his way, in a luxurious sleeping-car, and perform the 
remainder of the journey to the mountains certainly in two 
days and nights thereafter, provided, of course, that he es- 
capes being scalped by hostile Indians. And very soon the 
great tribe of pleasure-seekers, fortune-seekers, health-seek- 
ers, explorers, travellers, and the like, will set in by rail, to- 
wards the magnificent mountain scenery and wild mountain 
life of the far West. It is an interesting fact that “ the great 
American desert” exists only in our school geographies and 
atlases. No such barren waste exists. The whole region 
abounds in verdure, and the soil is rich and fertile. Bayard 
Taylor says of it, “In my school geographies, it commenced 
at the western border of the Missouri; now I believe it is 
pushed some two hundred and fifty miles further west, leav- 
ing some of the finest agricultural lands on the globe behind 
it.’ He further expresses the opinion that ultimately the 
existence of this supposed “ desert” will prove to be a myth, 
except as the term may apply to here and there a barren 
place of no very great extent. In our crossing and recross- 
ing of the plains, we saw nothing to conflict with this opin. 
ion, notwithstanding our route was a different one from his. 

The vast expanse of treeless prairie is simply an ocean of 
land. It bears, also, a striking resemblance to the ocean 
in some of its fitful moods,— particularly in Calma, and 
when, after a storm, its “ dead swells” succeed each other in 
continuous undulations. 

VOL. XXXVIII. 14 
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We obtained our first view of the Rocky Mountains at 
sunrise in the early part of June. It was at a distance of 
about eighty miles from the first range, in a direct line, and 
about a hundred and forty from “ the snowy range.” They 
rise so abruptly from the plains, in bold and striking outline, 
with their dark, sombre foreground, and white, fleecy sum- 
mits, that, in our ignorance of the fact that we were looking 
upon them, we mistook them for a bank of clouds in the west- 
ern horizon. They seemed to be so near, also, that it was 
impossible to realize that so great a distance yet intervened 
between them and the point where we were. “ Long’s 
Peak,” in the north, and “ Pike’s Peak,” in the south, loomed 
up like giants among them, clad in silvery white, which, in 
the reflected sunlight, seemed peculiarly brilliant; and all the 
way between them (a distance of over a hundred and fifty 
miles) rose a majestic mountain chain of ever-varying shades 
and hues, surpassingly grand and beautiful. On the Smoky 
Hill route Bayard Taylor obtained his first view of them 
“from the divide near Kiowa Creek,” concerning which he 
says, “ You look upon a hundred and fifty miles of the 
snowy range, from the Sangre de Cristo to the spurs away 
towards Laramie. In variety and harmony of form, in effect 
against the dark blue sky, in breadth and grandeur, I know 
of no external picture of the Alps that can be placed beside 
jt. . . . The altitudes very nearly correspond, and 
there is a certain similarity in the forms. The average height 
of the Rocky Mountains, however, surpasses that of the 
Alps.” 

While in Denver, — near the base of the mountains, — he 
writes, “Ever since my arrival, I have been studying the 
mountains. Their beauty and grandeur grow upon me with 
every hour of my stay. None of the illustrations accom- 
panying the reports of exploration, and other government 
documents, give any distinct idea of their variety and har- 
mony of forms. Nowhere distorted or grotesque in outline, 
never monotonous, lovely in color and atmospheric effect, I 
may recall some mountain chains which equal, but none which 


surpass, them. 
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“From this point there appear to be three tolerably dis- 
tinct ranges. The first rises from two to three thousand feet 
above the level of the plains; it is cloven asunder by the 
canons of the streams, streaked with dark lines of pine which 
feather its summits, and sunny with steep slopes of pasture, 
Some distance behind it appears a second range of nearly 
double the height, more irregular in its masses, and of a dark 
velvety, violet hue. 

“ Beyond, leaning against the sky, are the snowy peaks, 
nearly all of which are from thirteen thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea. These three chains, with their 
varying but never discordant undulations, are as inspiring 
to the imagination as they are enchanting to the eye. They 
hint of concealed grandeurs in all the glens and parks among 
them, and yet hold you back with a doubt, whether they 
can be more beautiful near at hand than when beheld at this 


distance.” 
To one whose sight has been trained to measure distances 
in the denser air of New England, there is here at first a per- 


petual illusion in this respect. The mountains appear to be 
but a very short distance from you,—not half the actual 
distance, — and “Long’s Peak,” standing due north from 
Denver seventy-five miles, and “ Pike’s Peak,” standing due 
south at a much greater distance, appear so distinct in 
outline that it is impossible to realize the fact of their dis- 
tance from each other. 

From this point, the ever-varying sunlight and cloud. 
shadows cast over the mountains present a picture for per- 
petual study and unceasing delight. At sunrise and sunset, 
visions of untold beauties float over them. During the sum- 
mer months the snows produce frequent condensations of 
vapor in the mountains which descend in daily showers; but 
seldom, if ever, do they reach the plains. There is the 
constant phenomena of mountain showers at Denver, while 
between Denver and the mountains the farmers moisten 
their lands by irrigation from the mountain streams, in the 
very presence of rains which almost never reach them. 

At sunrise and sunset, in the rays of light reflected from 
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these floating clouds in soft and varying hues, the mountain 
tops towards the snowy range (and those of the range itself) 
frequently assume the appearance of burnished silver or 
gold. At such times I have seen the fine rains descending 
like showers of shining gold dust upon regions where men 
gather it from the soil. For the same reason there are no 
hot nights near to the mountains. Whatever may be the 
temperature throughout the day, the nights are delightfully 
cool and pleasant, and there is no more agreeable climate in 
the world than that of the mountains from June till Sep- 
tember. The temperature, in every respect, is most desira- 
able, and varies but little. The short periodical showers 
form a pleasant episode each day, recurring as they do at 
about the same hour. 

Of the water, Taylor says, “It is like crystal, icy cold, and 
so agreeable to the palate that I am tempted to drink it 
when not thirsty.” And “as for sleep I don’t know when I 
have found it so easy to obtain, or so difficult to relinquish.” 
The air at that altitude is, of course, much lighter and 
thinner than persons from the East are accustomed to,—a 
fact of which nearly all new-comers are made painfully con- 
scious, at first, by their panting endeavors to get a sufficient 
amount of it into the lungs, whenever they attempt to exert 
themselves. They commonly bleed at the nose; and old set- 
tlers recognize them as new-comers by their bloody pocket- 
handkerchiefs, if in no other way. But from these disagree- 
able experiences they usually soon recover ; and the result is 
an expansion of the chest and lungs and improved general 
health. At several points in the mountains are hot springs, 
where waters, strongly heated in Nature’s own laboratory, 
gush from the ground in great abundance, for bathing and 
other purposes. 

Denver City is located on the Platt River, at a distance of 
about fifteen miles from the base of the mountains. It has 
more of a New England look to it—in the structure of its 
streets, sidewalks, and houses — than any city I have seen 
in the West. Many of its business blocks and stores present 
quite an imposing appearance. Its streets are wide and 
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clean, and its sidewalks are a model for Western cities. It is 
by far the most important city in Colorado; and yet it has 
no manufactories of any kind, save a few flour mills, brick- 
yards, and a planing mill. Its main dependence is the min- 
ing business in the mountains, and also trade with the 
mountain towns and cities. Its growth more recently, con- 
sidering the depression in the mining business, is truly won- 
derful; and it promises to rank among the more important 
cities of the great West. 

In the vicinity of Denver, and in the mountains, are other 
places of greater or less note, such as Golden City — the 
capital of the territory, situated at the base of the mountains 
—and Gate City, also as you enter the mountains from the 
plains. In the mountains are Black Hawk, Central, Nevada, 
Idaho, Empire, Georgetown, and other places, — cities all! 
But it will not answer to infer that any of these places really 
deserve the appellation of city, in the Eastern sense of the 
term. People there have a swaggering way of denominating 
every place a city where a few houses are huddled together. 
It is an inflated form of expression peculiar to the country, 
showing an over-weaning tendency to exaggeration which 
also crops out abundantly in other respects. 

Golden City is an insignificant place, but the inhabitants 
thereof have glowing anticipations of its future growth ‘and 
grandeur, It is situated upon Clear Creek, directly behind 
a curious elevation known as “ Table Mountain,” between it 
and the first range, in a beautiful valley. Table Mountain 
seems to have been a portion of the plains which, in the mighty 
upheaval that formed the mountains, was lifted squarely up, 
so that the top surface of some hundreds of acres is nearly 
level, forming rich and beautiful pasture grounds, and con- 
taining, also, a lake of considerable size. On every side is a 
perpendicular ledge of rock, of greater or less height, rising 
from the plains below to the surface above, presenting a most 
unique appearance. It has been compared to “a slice of 
cheese lying on its side, and with a crack through the middle, 
in which Clear Creek makes its way from the mountains to the 
plains,” 
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Central and Black Hawk, the most important mountain 
cities, are located in the very heart of the gold-mining dis- 
tricts. They number each several thousand inhabitants, and 
are located in deep mountain gulches. A single muddy 
stream runs through the centre of each, and a single narrow 
street, save in Central, which has a street on either side of 
the stream. The houses are packed closely together, built 
mostly of wood, and many of them are perched upon high 
posts, or scaffolding, in such a way as to present a most sin- 
gular, not to say grotesque, appearance. They have a dry 
dingy look, as if inviting the elements to devour them. 
Beginning with Black Hawk City, you ascend to Mountain 
City. Thence, still ascending, you reach Central City, and 
still a thousand feet above Central, you come to Nevada City, 
standing nine thousand feet above the sea. “The whole - 
string of these four cities has a curious, rickety, temporary 
air, with their buildings standing as if on one leg, their big 
signs and little accommodations, the irregular, wandering, 
uneven street, and the bold, scarred and pitted mountains 
on either side. Everything is odd, grotesque, unusual, but 
no feature can be called attractive.” 

The population is a compound of every class of people, 
almost, in our own country and from Europe. It is com- 
posed largely of males, having but a sparse sprinkling of the 
opposite sex. Many of them are educated men, and all are 
adventurers in search of fortunes. On every side are mines, 
“ leads,” “ lodes,” “ prospect-holes,” and “ shafts.” The moun- 
tain-sides, as if they had been “smitten with confluent small- 
pox,” are p:tted allover. Each man you meet has his “ claim,” 
and is happy in the contemplation of visions of untold wealth, 
to be derived from “ property,” which he himself has dis- 
covered and “ prospected,” or of which he has become the 
delighted possessor by some other means. Each will show 
you samples of his imprisoned wealth, and gravely assure you 
that he has “ the best thing out,” ete. 

Of the absolute measureless wealth of the great leading 
mines of this vicinity, there is no manner of doubt. The 
most thorough and rigid tests have established the fact. 
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Even the old “stamp mills,” which secure not half the gold 
from the ores, pay well enough when working the best ones. 
And yet the best mines of Colorado are locked up and kept 
idle by Eastern capitalists, in waiting for some better process 
by which the precious metals may be all secured in working 
the ores. 

Everywhere are huge mills standing idle, and vast piles of 
machinery cast aside as worthless, to rust and decay. And 
yet we confidently predict that Colorado will speedily become 
the most prosperous and wealthy portion of our whole coun- 
try. The wealth is there, and it will not long remain unde- 
veloped. 

I have said the people are adventurers. Of this there are 
sad evidences in the prevailing vices of the country. Gamn- 
bling is rife, and drinking is scarcely less prevalent. Both 
are popular vices. Godlessness and profanity abound. Men 
go there “to make money,” and they are not in general over- 
scrupulous how they make it. Street fights are common, 
and they often end in bloody and fatal encounters. 

Still the tone of public morals is much improved, in all re- 
spects, beyond what it was but a few years ago. This is 
particularly true where churches have been planted, and 
religion has obtained a commanding foothold. 

From Denver to the mountain cities, after entering the moun- 
tains, the traveller passes perpetually through narrow and 
abrupt defiles, winding continually this way and that, bounded 
on either side by high, rugged steeps and overhanging rocks. 
His way leads now up precipitous hills, and now into deep 
canons or gulches,crossing “ divides,” and following up or 
down rapid streams, till he reaches his destination far up in 
the mountains, towards the snowy range. Yet in the mining 
districts, the entire mountain scenery is insignificant as com- 
pared with the mountain scenery further towards the snowy 
range. In the month of August, a year ago, we penetrated 
to the very topof this highest range, — up to, and above, the 
region of eternal snow, to the very summit of one of the 
highest peaks. 

The scenery beyond Empire, — the “ city ” standing near- 
est to “ the range,” — is surpassingly grand and sublime. 
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As we rode along the defiles of Clear Creek (it should be 
Clear River), towards the snowy range, we passed now a 
perpendicular ledge of rock, rising far above the stream, — I 
know not how high, and scarcely dare venture to predict, — 
and ending in rugged, stony peaks; and now again, on the 
opposite side, were huge mountains, of equal, perhaps greater, 
height, clad with forest trees, and yet further up with stunted 
shrubbery, ending in rocks or red earth, upon the very top 
of which we frequently observed queerly shaped “ pulpit 
rocks,” gr square or round “ towers,” jutting up far above the 
other portions of the mountain tops. 

We ascended by “the Berthoude pass” far towards the 
range, and at last paused, tying our Indian ponies to some 
stunted trees, and began our ascent, directly up the sharp, 
steep side of one of the highest mountains. The bank of 
snow upon its side appeared to be not to exceed a half a mile 
above us, and yet we toiled for some hours up and ong the 
snow seeming to recede as we struggled to make otir way 
towards it, panting and blowing, and frequently lying down to 
recover our breath as we toiled up. On we pushed through 
the forest, up to the timber line, and still above, climbing 
over broken rocks, and, above this, through beds of soft, 
almost pulverized, stone, up, up to the region of eternal snow, 
and stil! beyond to the very summit of the mountain. From 
this point, on every side, we beheld a most magnificent view. 
Everywhere were wild, rugged mountain peaks, rising like 
mighty giants into the very clouds, and forever battling with 
the fierce fury of the elements. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. Far away to the 
east were distinctly visible the almost measureless plains, and 
in every direction, nearer at hand, the picture was awfully 
sublime. Impressed as never before with the omnipotence of 
the Infinite Creator, with awe and gratitude we knelt upon 
the storm-beaten rocks, in humble adoration of the power 
and wisdom of “ the blessed and only Potentate.”. It was far 
into the night when, winding our way through deep forests, 
— frequently fording the rapid, icy stream of Clear Creek, — 
wet and cold, we reached Empire, and gladly sought repose. 
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The next day we returned to Central by way of the beau- 
tiful valley of Clear Creek, pausing at Idaho to bathe in the 
waters of the hot springs of that place. There are no mines 
of any note at Idaho; but its location, with the attraction of 
the springs, must ere long render it a kind of Saratoga of the 
West. Itis beautifully situated; surrounded by fine mountain 
scenery, and of easy access from the plains. 

The water of the springs gushes up at a temperature of 
about ninety degrees, and bathing tn them is a positive lux- 
ury. Already commodious bath-houses have been erected, 
and also a good hotel; and many people from Denver and 
elsewhere resort there for rest, recreation, and health. 

Flowers abound on the plains and in the mountains in 
great abundance, and in ceaseless varieties. Towards the 
snowy range they become more brilliant and beautiful. We 
found several varieties far up in the mountains which were 
altogether new to us, and peculiarly beautiful. Far above 
all other signs of vegetation, indeed, close up to the banks of 
endless snow, we still found them, of lowly growth, but of 
brilliant hues. 

In consequence of causes before alluded to, the business 
and financial interests of Colorado are at present much 
depressed. But with her known mining wealth, with her 
superior agricultural resources, and her surpassing attrac- 
tions to business men, tourists, and lovers of nature, she is 
destined, in the not far-distant future, to rise in the number 
and wealth of her population, even as she surpasses other 
portions of our country in the magnificence and grandeur of 
her scenery. Wm. A. FB, 
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In the July “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” Rev. Dr. McClin- 
tock, of New York, gives an extended account of the celebrated 
Roman Catholic Publishing House near Paris. Dr. McClintock’s 
long residence in the French capital, as preacher in the American 
Chapel, gave him an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
details connected with an establishment which is one of the largest 
manufactory of books in the world. It was founded by a Roman 
Catholic priest, Jacques-Paul Migne, in 1836. It is now so exten- 
sive that it is stated that it can turn out two thousand quarto 
volumes in every twenty-four hours. ‘A monk of the Middle 
Ages could not copy in three years the number of pages here 
printed in one minute.” The catalogue of the works issued by 
the Abbe Migne includes a “ complete course of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers.” Of this immense collection, Dr. McClintock 
says, “*It embraces all the Fathers, Doctors, and ecclesiastical 
writers from the apostolical age down to the time of Innocent 
III. (a. p. 1216), for the Latin writers, and for the Greeks, 
down to the time of the Council of Florence (a. p. 1439). The 
Abbe’s prospectus asserts that in this collection the best editions 
have been followed, and that great pains have been taken in col- 
lating the various editions, and in many cases, also, in comparing 
them with the manuscripts. 

‘* Ample indexes are given, both alphabetical and analytical, 
amounting in all to no less than two hundred and forty tables, 
‘so arranged that not only the scholar, but the ordinary reader, 
can discern what he wants among the treasures of patristic erudi- 
tion.’ The good Abbe, with his usual skill in advertising, further 
announces that ‘ this edition is preferable to any other, in view of 
its paper and printing, its convenience of form, the integrity of 
the texts, the great cheapness of the work, and the vast advan- 
tage of having in one collection, completely indexed and chrono- 
logically arranged, the works of all the Church writers, including 
the smallest fragments, heretofore scattered through multitudinous 
books and manuscripts, very difficult, and in some cases impossi- 
ble, to obtain.’ 

‘¢The Latin Fathers fill, with the indexes, two hundred and 
twenty-two volumes, imperial octavo, The Greek writers (with 
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Latin versions) take up one hundred and sixty-seven volumes of 
the same size. The Latin version of the Greek Fathers is also 
published separately in eighty-four volumes. The greatest mar- 
vel, perhaps, of this vast undertaking, is the cheapness of the 
books. The Latin Fathers are sold (when the whole set is taken), 
in paper covers, at five francs (one dollar in gold) the volume; 
the Greek Fathers, with the Latin version, at eight francs ($1.60 
gold) ; the Latin versions, alone, at five francs again. If the vol- 
umes are bound in half sheep, an additional charge of thirty-five 
cents a volume is made. When it is remembered that the books 
are all in imperial octavo (called in French usage quarto), their 
extraordinary cheapness will be at once recognized.” 

Migne’s catalogue gives as the next great work a‘ Complete 
Course of Commentaries on the Scriptures,” in Latin, in twenty- 
eight imperial octavo volumes, and sold at twenty-eight dollars, 
in paper covers. This is followed by a ‘*Complete Course of 
Theology,” likewise in twenty-eight volumes, of the same size 
and price. <A fourth series consists of ‘* Demonstrations Evan- 
geliques,” a vast repository of the entire works of one hundred 
and seventeen writers, on the Evidences of Christianity. 

Dr. McClintock describes three series of Encyclopedias in the 
following manner : — 

** We have still to note a literary enterprise, so vast that an 
ordinary publishing house would find its hands full in accomplish- 
ing it if it attempted nothing else; namely, the three series of 
Theological Encyclopedias published by the Abbe Migne. His 
first plan embraced a series of dictionaries, to be completed in 
fifty-two volumes, entitled‘ Encyclopedie Theologique ’ (The The- 
ological Encyclopedia). The titles of the several dictionaries 
(topically arranged) are as follows : — 

‘¢¢ Keriture sainte; Philologie sacree ; Liturgie ; Droit canon ; 
Heresies, Schismes, Livres jansenistes, Propositions et Livres 
condamnes ; Conciles; Ceremonies et rites; Cas de conscience ; 
Ordres religieux (hommes et femmes); diverses Religions ; Geo- 
graphie sacree et ecclesiastique ; Theologie dogmatique, canon- 
ique, liturgique, disciplinaire et polemique; Theologie morale, 
ascetique et mystique; Jurisprudence civile-ecclesiastique ; Pas- 
sions, vertus et vices ; Hagiographie ; Pelerinages religieux; As- 
tronomie, physique et meteorologie religieuses; Iconographie 


chretienne ; Chimie et mineralogie religieuses; Diplomatique 
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chretienne; Sciences occultes; Geologie et chronologie chre- 
tiennes.’ 

‘*The volumes are uniform in size and shape with those of the 
Patristical series (imperial 8vo.), and the set is sold at the mar- 
vellously low price of 312 francs, or $1.50 per volume, in paper. 

‘* Finding the first encyclopsedia to be a success, the Abbe under- 
took a second, called the ‘ Nouvelle Encyclopedie Theologique,’ 
in fifty-three volumes of the same form. It contains, — 

‘“** Dictionnaires de Biographie chretienne et antichretienne ; des 
Persecutions ; d’Eloquence chretienne; de Litterature id.; de 
Botanique id.; de Statistique id.; d’Anecdotes id.; d’Archeolo- 
gie id.; d’Heraldique id; de Zoologie; de Medecine pratique ; 
des Croisades ; des Erreurs sociales ; de Patrologie ; des Prophe- 
ties et des miracles ; des Decrets des Congregations romaines ; 
des Indulgences ; D’Agri-silvi-viti-horticulture ; de Musique chre- 
tienne ; d’Epigraphie id. ; de Numismatique id. ; des Conversions 
au catholicisme; d’Education; des Inventions et decouvertes ; 
d’Ethnographie ; des Apologistes involontaires; des Manuscrits ; 
d’Anthropologie; des Mysteres; des Merveilles ; d’Ascetisme ; 
de Paleographie, de Cryptographie, de Dactylologie, d’Hiero- 
glyphie, de Stenographie et de Telegraphie ; de Paleontologie ; 
de l’Art de verifier les dates ; des Confreries; et d’Apologetique 
chretienne.’ 

** The price is the same as that of the first series, $1.50 a vol- 
ume. 

* Not content with these two enormous collections, a third was 
projected (now completed with the exception of three volumes), 
to take in topics not fully covered by the two first series. It is 
entitled ‘ Troisieme et derniere Encyclopedie Theologique,’ and 
contains, — 

‘¢* Dictionnaires de Philosophie catholique ; d’Antiphilosophisme ; 
du Parallele des diverses doctrines religieuses et philosophiques 
avec la doctrine catholique; du Protestantisme ; des Objections 
populaires contre le catholicisme; de Critique chretienne; de 
Scholastique ; de Philologie du moyen age; de Physiologie; de 
Tradition patristique et conciliaire; de la Chaire chretienne ; 
Histoire ecclesiastique; des Missions catholiques; des An- 
tiquites chretiennes et decouvertes modernes; des Bienfaits du 
christianisme ; d'Esthetique chretienne; de Discipline ecclesias- 
tique ; d’Erudition ecclesiastique ; des Papes et cardinaux celebres ; 
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de Bibliographie catholique; des Musees religieux et profanes ; 
des Abbayes et monasteres celebres; de Ciselure, gravure et 
ornamentation chretienne ; de Legendes chretiennes ; de Cantiques 
chretiens: d’Economie chretienne et charitable; des Sciences 
politiques et sociales; de Legislation comparee; de la Sagesse 
populaire; des Erreurs et superstitions populaires; des Livres 
apocryphes ; de Lecons, en vers, de litterature chretienne; de 
Lecons, en prose, de Litterature chretienne ; de Mythologie uni- 
verselle ; et de Technologie universelle.’ 

** This series is in sixty volumes, at $1.50 per volume.” 

A series of works in “ Church History,” beginning with the 
Creation and coming down to Pope Pius IX., in twenty-one vol- 
umes, is followed by a “ Collection of Christian Orators,” in one 
hundred imperial octavo volumes, presenting actual specimens of 
the eloquence of two hundred and fifty preachers, and giving a 
history of preaching from the earliest times. 

We have not space to notice other works issued from this vast 
* Catholic Workshop,” but must not omit to quote some inter- 
esting remarks of Dr. McClintock on the causes of the splendid 
success of this *‘ book concern.” He says, ** The first element of 
success in any enterprise is the personal character of the man that 
undertakes it. The Abbe clearly possesses rare gifts as a business 
man. Allhis programmes and circulars show dexterity and adroit- 
ness to aremarkable degree. Our extracts have already illustrated 
this point ; a single additional illustration, and a very character- 
istic one, may be allowed. It appears that the business was 
originally started on very small capital ; and, in the growth of its 
operations, there have been periods when loans were needed. The 
Abbe tells us, in his latest circular, that, whenever he has found 
himself in need of money for some ‘great operation,’ he has 
naturally had recourse to his brethren in the ministry, and to cer- 
tain ‘intelligent and wealthy laymen.’ He now makes a new 
appeal, in order to achieve the completion of all his great series of 
publications : — 

‘¢¢ It may be asked, Why hasten this work of completion? The 
answer is easy. We wish, in the first place, to put all our readers, 
clerical and lay, in possession of the complete Courses of Theo- 
logical Science which we have promised them ; and, in the second 
place, we desire to rest, after more than thirty years of continuous 
labor, in which nothing but the herculean strength of our physical 
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constitution would have enabled us to endure so immense and 
persistent a strain of dur intellectual and bodily faculties. We 
could go on slowly in our work without a loan. But who knows 
that our strength will last? who can support perpetual toil with- 
out rest or change? and what a public calamity would it be, should 
our task be unhappily left unfinished at last!’ 

‘‘The simplicity of this personal confidence is calculated to en- 
list the sympathy of all who read it. “Even the Abbe’s obvious 
appreciation of his own deserts, so naively set forth, tends to im- 
press one with a sense of his honesty of purpose. But he goes 
on:—~ 

‘¢¢ We are sure that, now as heretofore, our appeal will not be in 
vain. Our friends know the nature of our task; and many of 
them, animated by the sacred fire, are accustomed to large views 
of duty. But we can add, also, that there is no better “ savings- 
bank ” for loans than this establishment ; under no circumstances 
— not even a total destruction of our stock by fire — can invest- 
ments made with us be imperilled. We are fully insured, in twenty 
different companies. Again, were it necessary for us to close our 
business, our sheet-stock, sold as waste paper to the grocers, and 
our stereotype plates, sold as old metal, would more than pay all 
our debts. Our stereotype plates alone have cost more than a 
million of dollars; and our volumes in stock are more in number 
than those of the Imperial Library.’” 

Dr. M’Clintock next alludes to Migne’s plan, pursued from 
the beginning, ** of publishing only books of solid and permanent 
character, such as are considered necessary for every Roman 
Catholic library. In his whole list there is hardly a single vol- 
ume of merely ephemeral interest. Moreover, his greatest work, 
the Cursus Patrologie, will find its way into all the great Protes- 
tant libraries, as well as Roman Catholic; and the same remark 
wil] hold with regard to several others of his weighty books. As 
a point of detail, but yet one of real importance as an element of 


success, the uniform size of all the publications of the house is 
also to be noticed. This has doubtless proved to be a great econ- 
omy in the working of the establishment; all the presses, forms, 
etc., in fact, all the implements of manufacture both for printing 
and binding are of the same size, and can be used for any of the 
purposes of the workshop without the trouble of discrimination 
or selection. Moreover, this uniformity of size is a great recom- 
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mendation to purchasers. Lovers of books are apt to become 
fastidious as to the appearance of their shelves; and, besides, it 
is both economical and convenient to have one’s shelves of the 
same width throughout a compartment or division of a library. 
All workers among books, moreover, desire to have volumes of 
the same class together on the shelves, and it often happens that, 
in a careful arrangement, one must put a quarto or an octavo be- 
side a duodecimo. This’ has been, undoubtedly, one element of 
the success of such series as Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia and 
Bohn’s Libraries in general literature, and of Clark’s Library in 
theological science. 

‘The last point we shall notice among the causes of the Abbe 
Migne’s success is the care which he seems to have taken to steer 
clear of the party strifes within his own Church, and to unite, as 
far as possible, all parties in support of his undertakings. The 
internal feuds of the Romanists probably give rise to far more 
bitterness of feeling than the differences between the various 
denominations of Protestant Christians. Family quarrels are 
always the worst. So far as we can judge, the Abbe has carried 
through in his capacity of publisher the motto with which he set 
out in his early career, Catholique avant tout: Catholic, not par- 
tisan.” 


—In the same number of the “‘ Methodist Quarterly” from 
which we have taken the above, is a notice of the ‘‘ North Amer- 
ican Review,” and an allusion to its two editors, which we do 
not think will do them any good, or win anybody to the writer’s 
view of truth. It says, — 

** The great evangelic Church of our present day, based upon 
the Old Testament and the New, successor of the prophets, apos- 
tles, and martyrs, the Church of the Trinity, the Atonement, and 
the Regeneration, stands at this moment refreshed with revival 
and the gift of the Spirit, exerting an aggressive power unparal- 
leled since the Pentecostal day, Never was the spirit of holiness 
more intense within her heart, never her love for her precious 
central TruTHS more vital, never her plans of world-wide conquest 
so bold and so sure, never were her machineries so vast. Behold 
her centenaries dowered with outpoured millions, and count her 
laymen rearing in massive granite her biblical institutes, for the 
very purpose — mark it well — of teaching forever the theology of 
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James Arminius and John Chrysostom. While at home she is 
battling with vice and error in every form, dealing death-blows 
upon slavery, drunkenness, profanity, and infidelity, planting her 
spires on every hill and plain of all our land, she is distributing 
her Bibles by increasing millions to all the languages of our race, 
and commissioning her missionaries to every land of the habitable 
globe. And while these stupendous plans for human renovation 
are going forth in rapid progress, two silly gentlemen in or abgut 
Boston, heirs in regular line to the Porphyrys, Lessings, and ‘Fom 
Paines, are still scribbling essays about the obsoleteness of the 
Church and the destruction of Christianity! Truly they are not 
the first fools who have mistaken the cant of their own clique for 
the opinion of the world, nor imagined their own little horizon to 
coincide with the circumference of creation.” 


— At the late Visitation of the Methodist Biblical Institute, at 
Concord, N. H., Rev. W. F. Warren, D. D., for six years a Mis- 
sionary of the American Methodist Church, in Germany, gave an 
address on the necessity of a higher Ministerial Education. Dr. 
Warren has lately been appointed a Professor in this Institute, 
removed for the present to Pinckney Street, in Boston, but soon to 
be permanently established in Brookline. From his sensible and 
earnest address we cut the following extract : — 

‘¢ Equally self-evident is the other part of our assertion ; to wit, 
that in order to the highest efficiency, our New England Methodist 
pastors require a professional education equal to that of their 
professional compeers of other denominations. Look a it a mo- 
ment. Is not success in any life calling largely conditioned upon 
the character of those with whom one has to compete? The 
man who in Iowa ranks as the best architect in the State might in 
Boston be unable to earn his office rent. What is the difference? 
Is he not the same man? Is not his eye as accurate and his hand 
as skilful as before? Certainly. The only difference is his work 
is now subjected to a comparison which it cannot sustain. He is 
now forced to compete with a taste and skill so superior to his 
own that even his fancied masterpieces are thrown completely in 
the shade. Just so in every profession. If you wish your son to 
succeed as a physician, try to give him as good an education as 
other physicians enjoy. You do not expect him to succeed as a 
lawyer unless he have the same advantages as other lawyers. So 
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the Church must not expect our pastors to achieve the same suc- 
cess as others unless she can afford them the professional training 
which other pastors enjoy. 

“ ¢ But,’ exclaims some zealous brother, fresh from the glorifica- 
tions of our centennial celebrations, ‘our pastors have achieved 
a greater success than those of other denominations, and that, too, 
without their professional training.’ 

‘“« Allow me, good brother, to challenge that assertion. Remem- 
ber that we are not talking of the glorious revivals in which New 
England Methodism was born, and by which it was propagated 
from State to State and from town to town. They were the work, 
under God, of Methodist prophets not priests, evangelists not 
pastors. That work was glorious, and its lustrous record will 
ever shine in the illuminated history of the kingdom of God. It 
was a campaign which ended in fullest victory. Vital godliness, 
in a vital and practical form, was revived throughout the land. A 
portion of the converts were organized into Methodist churches, 
and then, and not till then, did the old evangelistic work gradu- 
ally and by providential necessity, give place to the pastoral. 
The Methodist preacher, though still, as he ought to be, accord- 
ing to his opportunities an evangelist, became primarily and 
chiefly a pastor, a ‘ preacher-in-charge ’ of a Christian flock. The 
question, therefore, is not with respect to the success of the 
Fathers and Founders of our Church in New England, as com- 
pared with that of the ministers then holding the ground. That 
is an entirely foreign matter. The question is, Have our later 
preachers, our Methodist pastors in the proper sense of that word, 
achieved that success in the work of the Christian pastorate 
which the pastors of other denominations have achieved? Reluc- 
tant as I am to make such an admission, I confess I must doubt 
it. It may be true that our membership has increased in larger 
ratio than that of older churches, but one grand reason for this is 
to be sought, not in the superiority of our ministry, but in the 
fact that these older churches have long since absorbed those 
elements of the general population which possessed affinity with 
them, while Methodism, continually expanding its area, has con- 
tinually come in contact with new elements of growth. Our 
increase has come mainly from the formation and growth of new 
churches, not from the rapid increment of old ones. I think it 


very doubtful whether any of our churches over fifty years old 
VOL. XXXVIII. 15 
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grow faster than those of other denominations along side. Some, 
I fear, do not grow as fast. Coming down, then, to the plain, un- 
varnished fact, I fear it must be conceded that our New England 
Methodist pastors, when measured by the standard of broadest 
public usefulness, fall behind their brethren of other denomina- 
tions. I really believe that their influence upon education, upon 
questions of public duty, upon young men and women, upon the 
leaders of public opinion in middle life, is not equal to that 
exerted by the pastors of some other denominations, taken man 
for man. I sometimes fear that our preaching is not, on the 
whole, superior to that in other churches, even in the very qualities 
for which our fathers were distinguished, — pungency, force, and 
hallowed unction. The most powerful awakening sermon I have 
heard since my return to this country last July was from the lips 
of a regularly-educated New England clergyman, of a different 
faith from ours. I have heard all classes of our preachers, from 
the bishops downward; heard them in halls, churches, and the 
green grove ;/heard them in Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago ; 
heard them on ordinary and on very extraordinary occasions ; 
and what I have said is my deliberate verdict. It may be humili- 
ating to confess it; it may seem to some bad policy and bad 
taste to mention it, but in my opinion facts are facts, and of all 
bad policies, there is none so bad as self-deception, and of all 
things in bad taste, there is none so entirely so as unfounded pride 
and vain glory. Considering our history, such a fact is not dis- 
graceful ; considering our future, it is full of solemn significance.” 


— We see that Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, at the breakfast 
given in his honor in London, bestowed praise upon Earl Russell 
for acknowledging the mistakes he made in regard to the Ameri- 
can war. We have not heard that Mr. Garrison has ever acknowl- 
edged his own mistakes; yet we think it would be equally grace- 
ful and praiseworthy for him to confess that the abolition of 
slavery in the United States was brought about by causes which 
he did all in his power to weaken and cover with scorn. The 
Union, which the people made all sacrifices to preserve, was not, 
after all, “a covenant with hell,” and the churches which poured 
out the supplies for the Sanitary and Christian Commissions were 
not altogether “‘ synagogues of Satan.” We have not examined 
a file of the ‘‘ Liberator” to see what other delicate phrases its 
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editor, during the last thirty years, has applied to the Federal 
Union and the Christian Church, which we believe have done 
more than all other causes put together to work out the great con- 
summation. Not that we are insensible to Mr. Garrison’s ser- 
vices. His singleness of purpose, his persistency, his courage, 
his conscientiousness, perhaps even the sharpness of his invective, 
have helped to educate a generation in abhorrence of slavery ; and 
we look with no other feelings than those of satisfaction and 
pride upon the honors he is receiving abroad. But breakfasts 
and banquets, toasts and cheers and speeches, will not alter the 
facts of history; and when Mr. Garrison’s life is written, it will 
be only to his honor if it can be said that he publicly acknowl- 
edged that he made enormous mistakes. We repeat that we have 
not seen such acknowledgment, while the honors offered to him 
have been received in a manner which reminds us of an incident 
that happened in a country town. A strolling theatrical company 
was enacting a drama, in which occurred a thunder scene. Unbe- 
known to the audience a summer cloud had suddenly come up, 
and a magnificent peal of thunder was heard at the very instant 
when the manager was to bring out his mock reverberations. All 
pronounced it a most successful imitation, and insisted upon the 
appearance of the manager to receive their cheers. He came for- 
ward to the footlights, bowing and blushing, but said not a word 
about the true cause of the phenomenon which had so excited 
their applause. The thunder which our English friends heard was 
not wholly Mr. Garrison’s. 


— Foreign papers have had extended accounts of the’ scenes 
witnessed in Rome on the eighteen hundredth anniversary of the 
death of St. Peter, when some twenty thousand priests, and many 
hundreds of bishops, and prelates of the highest rank, and in 
gorgeous robes, united in long procession, the Pope at its head, 
to make a demonstration of the wealth and power of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is a signal proof of the altered state of the 
world that, outside of the actors of these scenes, the public has 
cared very little for them. The best progress and hopes of the 
race lie not at all in the direction of those shows. Even in the 
matter of resources, it is a significant fact that the sums reported 
as contributed from the whole Roman Catholic world for the relief 
of the Pope do not equal what the Methodists raised in this coun- 
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try alone as their first centenary fund. No doubt the easily 
excited Italian people were greatly impressed by the procession 
referred to; but the present is not an age to be much influenced 
by tinsel and millinery. 


— A correspondent of the “ Watchman and Reflector,” writing 
from Interlaken, Switzerland, speaks of the great number of cler- 
gymen who visit that place for the sake of making pedestrian 
excursions among the Alps. He describes their dress for moun- 
tain climbing, and bears witness to the general good effect of the 
exercise they take, of their plain food, and pure air. Very sensi- 
bly he asks why professional men in America, who need a vacation 
from their labors, and the recuperated energies given by a few 
weeks’ bodily exercise, cannot enjoy opportunities for all this 
without crossing the Atlantic. He alludes to excursions among 
the White Hills of New Hampshire, and the Green Mountains of 
Vermont as affording just as good facilities for the recovery of 
health and strength as walks among the Alps. Perhaps the time 
will come when many little parties, of eight or ten members each, 
will every year start off on a month or six weeks’ tramp, explor- 
ing all the wild scenery of the hilly parts of New England, and 
will bring back with them as much good health and refreshed 
spirits as if they had gone to the other side of the Atlantic. 


—JIn the same number of the ** Watchman and Reflector,” a 
writer undertakes to show that of the children born to the parents 
who are members of the Orthodox Congregational churches, only 
one seventh, at the most, are baptized in infancy. The inference he 
draws from this is that Orthodox Congregationalists do not them- 
selves believe in the necessity of infant baptism, and that they 
ought not to make the dogma of infant baptism a condition of 
communion. 


— The horrible barbarities of Crete have led to a beautiful act 
of liberality and kindness, which we find described in a French 
journal, and we are glad to adorn our pages by recording it here. 
It appears that the Turks captured six bells from Christian 
churches in Crete, and the bells were carried to Smyrna, where 
they were offered for sale. Here they were purchased by some 
Jewish residents, who presented them to the archbishop, accom- 
panied by a letter which, as translated, is as follows : — 
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‘¢ MonsEIGNeuR, — Six bells, pillaged from your churches in 
Crete, were brought and offered for sale in our streets, with other 
spoils from the sacking of your burning Cretan towns. At this 
sad sight, all those Israelites who still weep for the ruins of their 
temple, and who grieve for the sacred vessels of Aaron given up 
to pillage, were deeply moved with pity and compassion. 

‘“‘ The Israelites who, for many long ages, have courageously suf- 
fered woe and oppression, and who still patiently endure injustice 
among many nations and under many governments, —the Israel- 
ites, martyrs to the worship of the One God, could not remain 
unmoved at the profanation of these instruments of sound, which, 
from your church towers, have summoned Christians to prayer 
and to the hearing of that doctrine which inculcates love to one’s 
neighbor. 

** The Israelites, then, have made an offer to purchase these bells, 
and, through us, th ‘y transmit them to your Highness, asking you 
to consecrate them to the first churches which shall be rebuilt in 
Crete. The Israelites take this step with their hearts deeply 
moved at the remembrance of their own sorrows, and full of grati- 
tude to your Highness, who has constantly preached that men 
should love one another. 

‘‘ In imploring the help of the Most High in behalf of the afflicted, 
in offering prayers that Heaven may grant long life to your 
Highness, so that you may continue to preach to your flock love 
for their neighbors, we have the honor of being, etc.” 


‘ 
1 





Att true and lively faith begets love; and thus, that heavenly 
light is the vehicle of heat. And as, by this means, true faith has 
a tendency to the practice of obedience, so all true obedience 
depends upon faith, and flows from it. But it also proceeds from 
love, because faith first produces love, and then works by it. All 
knowledge of mysteries is vain and of no value, unless it have an 
influence upon the affections, and thereby, upon the whole con- 
duct of life. The luminaries of heaven are placed on high; but 
they are so placed that they may shine, and perform their periods 
for the benefit of this earth. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 





“A Leaf from my Autobiography, in which, though the first Pronoun 
personal occurreth very often, the chief figure is really one better 
than myself.” 


WE associate certain places with certain seasons of the year. 
For myself autumn is, and always will be Northampton. I al- 
ways go there, in thought, when the shadows of the year begin 
to lengthen, and here and there a feebler leaf, taking on the 
hectic color before the rest, predicts what is surely coming upon 
all. I should go in deed as well as in thought, were there not 
such a mingling of joy and sorrow because of changes. It was a 
beautiful day in the earliest autumn when two of us, fellow-stu- 
dents at C ——, climbed up to the seat behind the driver on the old 
‘* Putt’s Bridge Stage” which made the connection in those days 
between the Western Railroad and Northampton. Long ago, in 
my early childhood, I had seen Holyoke and Tom, but the visions 
had passed into dreamland, out of which they seemed to come 
naturally enough on that refulgent summer ; and when we drew up 
at length at the Mansion House, after crossing the ferry at Hoko- 
num and driving none too slowly through the rich unfenced mead- 
ows, the house all came back with the associations of the time 
when it was filled with summer strangers and the parents of Round 
Hill scholars. The hotel window commanded a view of the glories 
of that magnificent region, and, as I could see at a glance, they 
were no rustics that passed up and down the village streets. To 
the eyes of a city-bred and college-bred youth, the whole scene was 
as beautiful as it was fresh. I heard, the other day, of a young 
man who went to “ supply ” a pulpit in one of our inland parishes, 
and was allowed to go to the tavern unwelcomed, to pass thence to 
the church and return twice during the Sunday unspoken to, except, 
perhaps, by the functionary who fails not to come for * the metres,” 
and then to leave for home with no token of recognition except, we 
may hope, the usual honorarium. It was not so in Northampton. 
The afternoon had not gone by before a gentleman, authorized 
and competent to represent the little parish, had made his ap- 
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pearance and proffered hospitality, and before Monday morning 
the young preacher had met and conversed with several parish- 
ioners of both sexes. That Sunday proved to be the first of a 
six months’ supply, and the supply, with the interval of a twelve- 
month spent in another field, was the prelude of a ten years’ minis- 
try, —a ministry marked by the utmost patience and kindness on 
the part of the parishioners, who, it should ever be remembered, 
must take their young clergyman, after “* the School ” has done its 
best and its worst for him, and give him the most valuable part of 
his training, and help him to convert his scholasticisms into ex- 
perience. 

It was a significant time in the parish. It was the day of 
Transcendentalism, — that was the word then, a word almost for- 
gotten in our swift years. I think the * Dial” was just announcing 
the hour in the great cycle of the Ages for the last time. My 
predecessor had been a favorite and valued contributor to the 
pages of that periodical, and there were those in the congregation 
who hung eagerly upon his words. The larger portion, however, 
preferred the old paths, and so my friend, for such he was, is, and, 
I trust, ever will be, withdrew from his charge after a very short 
term of service, and, as long as he remained in town, was my 
kind parishioner. All the things which are now called new were 
discussed twenty-five years ago in that little parish, with only a 
little difference of names, but with, I think, a less clear percep- 
tion of the inevitable issues. We had it all in Bible classes and 
teachers’ meetings, at our pleasant tea-parties, at our evening 
gatherings, where we were not ashamed to eat Porter apples and 
boiled chestnuts, and on more stately occasions; for let no one 
suppose that we were not sometimes as stately as the stateliest, or 
that there were none amongst us who had been in kings’ palaces, 
and were fit to be there too. I can hardly recall without a smile 
my choice of a sermon for the first Sunday morning. I had the 
young man’s feeling that a Testimony must be uttered, and so the 
preacher who, with a very hearty appreciation of the positive 
side of Transcendentalism, especially as a protest against the mi- 
raculously confirmed Deism which Unitarianism in many quarters 
had become, had no sympathy whatever with the Transcendental- 
ist’s rejection, or, worse, his patronizing recognition of the ever- 
lasting Symbol provided for the world in the incarnate Word, 
took for his text, ‘‘The glory which thou gavest me, I have 
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given them, that they may be one as we are one.” Well, insig- 
nificant as what the young man said unquestionably was, it was 
a good key-note. 

I would write rather of things than of persons, but what are 
things save as they pass into forms and faces and deeds, and 
words and smiles and tears? So I must say something about 
persons. Of one, the chiefest chief of them, even then in the 
time of his age and of his decaying faculties, I have elsewhere set 
down my impressions, as they were freshly made upon me. Poor- 
ly enough the writer preached upon the ‘‘ Christian in his village 
home.” The Christian was Judge Lyman, one of New England’s 
noblemen, who found his peers only amongst the great and good 
of our land. Had he lived anywhere save in that beautiful region, 
we should have felt that he was out of place. But there was 
another whom we called Mrs. Judge Lyman. In this year of my 
writing, as I reach this point in my simple story, she has passed 
out of the clouds that obscured her later years into the light of 
our higher life. Admirable words— they could not have been 
better, and were only too few — were set down about her character 
in one of the daily journals. I meant then to have added my 
testimony. Perhaps, as the twelvemonth is not gone, it is not 
too late now. 

Walk from Round Hill with the preacher down into Shop Row. 
He had been in town not more than a day before he found out that 
there was one place, at least, which would be pretty sure to come 
into his rounds. That is the door. It is on the left hand of the 
street as you go down. It is not quite shut. The writer thinks 
that it must have been shut during the very coldest of the weath- 
er, but there is no picture in his image-chamber of any closing 
‘‘early” or late. I have my doubts whether it was not kept 
from blowing open by some peculiar process other than latching 
or locking. I only know that a push sufficed to clear the way 
into the hall, and that a knock was sufficient to open the parlor. 
There was a little maid in the house whose name, by way of com- 
pensating for the smallness of her stature, her mistress was in 
the habit of lengthening out by an added syllable, which put her 
upon the instant, so far as words could do it, amongst heroes 
and saints, the Brigittas and the Theresas of medieval times. 
This little woman, however, did not come much to the door. 
There was no need. We will go in. Seated at the farther end 
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of the parlor, by the side of a generous Franklin stove, soon to 
have a little “ smudge” of fire in it, morning and evening, you 
will see a lady, not yet passed middle life and yet provided with 
spectacles, which she seems to maintain chiefly that she may lose 
and find them. Perceiving at once that she is girt about with all 
sorts of ‘‘ work,” you will beg her not to rise, and will get wel- 
come enough from her warm grasp and her fine, expressive face. 
What is she doing? Many things, O fine lady! It is not her 
train that impedes her movements; it is not that her hands are 
esthetically folded, it is not that she is so elaborately got up 
that to rise would be an artistic movement not lightly to be un- 
dertaken. What is she doing? Shelling peas, perhaps; not 
always to the best advantage, for peas will roll under sofas and 
into nooks from which it ‘does not pay” to extricate them with 
much stooping and probing; darning stockings, perhaps ; what 
the good lady calls her ** embroidery,” and what is indeed a very 
useful kind of worsted work; making a garment, perhaps, —a 
** sofa covering” possibly, for some sewing-circle or other circle- 
child ; a little peculiar it may be, in the pattern, but very com- 
fortable, nevertheless, in the wear; but this is not all; there is 
a volume-in her lap, ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” we will say, or ‘“* Margaret Ful- 
ler,” or some fresh sermon by Dr. Channing, or the last ‘* North 
American,” and as the story deepens in interest, or the paragraph 
warms and flushes into eloquence, the peas fly about a little 
more wildly, and now and then the needle goes into the finger 
instead of the stocking. But the reading stops now. She loves 
the speech of the living out of the abundance of the heart better 
than any dead words. You have your cordial greeting. You 
have and you will have, henceforth and ever, your devoted friend. 

I suppose it is so still, but I knew that in those days one did not 
need to go away from N. to hear of new things in literature, in 
theology, in politics, insociety. I think they came to us amongst 
the first, and we had time enough to welcome and entertain them 
during those blessed long days. Here was the old Thought; 
revering, believing heartily in the Gospel tradition and dear 
churchly things and ways. There, right opposite in the pleasant 
oll house which has modestly withdrawn behind the compara- 
tively new Town Hall, the new Thought uttered itself in kindly, 
graceful speech, firm in protest and dissent, but just and tender 
towards persons. All came together sooner or later into that 
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parlor as we went up and down and in and out, as we were asked 
to meet summer visitors, or gathered on great occasions when the 
Courts were in session, or Webster and Choate came to argue the 
famous Will Case. Did ‘the orthodox” come? the Unitarian 
asks, having heard, it may be, fearful accounts of a spirit of 
bigotry stealing up from Connecticut along the river banks. 
Yes, ‘‘ the orthodox ” did come; the town met in that parlor and 
made their social, if not their theologic, report. It was a great 
blessing to the town that the door of that old dwelling was so 
easily opened, and that the heart of the household was altogether 
a heart of hospitality, not only for men and women, but for truths 
and what claimed to be truths. We had a “ Community” with- 
in our borders, and whosoever of the Community was seized with 
a consuming and irresistible longing for the fleshpots of civiliza- 
tion was welcome to fall back, within those walls, upon a cup of 
proscribed tea and a denounced hot biscuit, whilst all the vaga- 
ries of what we voted “a transition age” were quietly ventilated. 
All could come, because our friend was a large-minded, large- 
hearted, hospitable woman, eager not to divide but to gather and 
bind, earnest without narrowness and bigotry, a great blessing to 
a village. And she was so ready, so eager to serve! Was it a 
young man whose way to Harvard was to be smoothed and cth- 
erwise provided for? He could count upon her friendly offices ; 
he could be sure that she would not fail him until the end had 
been reached. She was a good friend, so good that when the 
movement was reversed and the force turned the other way, she 
could flash into wrath which did not smoulder into sullenness 
and maliciousness. Her quaint and racy speech, which alas! has 
perished with her, was a source of infinite entertainment to the 
young preacher, and when it was brought to bear, as it some- 
times was, against some of his ministerial ‘‘ juveniles,” in word 
or deed, it always did him good, whether for the moment -he 
liked the medicine or not,—for ‘faithful are the wounds of a 
friend,” and here was one who was a friend, first and last and 
midway only a friend. When he seemed to be running low, she 
provided, not bitter words, but a pot of wormwood tea, which she 
persuaded the young parson to drink, hoping that, somehow, it 
would get into his sermons. Is there any such parlor there in 
these days? Is there any house which has been such a ( I will not 
say ‘* saint’s rest”) but minister’s home? What one of our elder 
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clergymen of those who have begun with me to delight in ‘ remi- 
niscences ” has not slept under that roof or preached in that pul- 
pit, or felt the force of the words of the exasperated man who 
tried to keep the Mansion House, and declared that “it was no 
use, for Judge Lyman invited everybody who came to town to 
stay with him”? I wonder how the conflict of the two Thoughts 
gets on? Has the Community taken up all the religious radical- 
ism? I could see no change in my day; each combatant stood 
by his and, I ought to add, “her” (for we were mostly women ) 
guns. Emigration and death were the only causes of change 
in the relative numbers. It will take more than a lifetime, even 
in these days, when we think or, at least, talk so fast, for a dis- 
tracted Liberalism, numbering its adherents now in all churches, 
orthodox and heterodox, to find the higher Unity which the Fact of 
the Incarnation, freed from the scholasticisms of Theology, will 
surely become to all who are Christians, in any sense which a man 
of common sense need take into account. To go to Northampton 
during that beautiful season when its atmosphere is not too warm, 
and its glories have lost none of their gloriousness, would be to 
find much, very much that is delightful, but it would be to find 
the old house changed, and the old forms vanished, the old inter- 
locutors silent, even the old words changed. They talk about 
Theisms now, and free thought, and right wing and left wing. 
Is it strange that the writer does not care to go? 

I began with a walk down town. I got only so far as one 
dwelling. I began with that first Saturday after the’ Master’s 
Degree had been taken and the work of life had been seriously 
entered upon. I got no farther than that first Sunday. How 
many walks, how many Sundays followed! How many houses 
became homes and would be still, I think! Shall 1 ever have 
time to carry on these chapters?—-to take some one with me 
to my first Association (pronounced then, by the elders in all 
that region, without the second syllable, — ‘* Assciation ” ), where, 
to my great dismay, I was accounted a Transcendentalist, and, on 
the whole, a dangerous young man, —— to go over in some congen- 
ial company to see those dear old saints in Hadley, that calm old 
man, quietly farming and theologizing upon his broad, rich mead- 
ow, not knowing what a stir the son who returned on that Sat- 
urday, for his vacation, was destined to make in our Zion, that 
true Christian woman, his wife, that courtly and melancholy and 
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wise and honorable and large-minded gentleman, under the ever- 
greens in the brown house opposite, — to drive up the river and 
talk with the old blind preacher in Deerfield? Perhaps so; but 
for the present this chapter must suffice, and, instead of writing 
personal history, I must be making it, and what I most wished 
was to say a word about my dear old friend, Mrs. L. 

E. 





{ The following lyric is from Jean Ingelow’s new volume. ] 


THE WARBLING OF BLACKBIRDS. 


Wuen I hear the waters fretting, 
When I see the chestnut letting 
All her lovely blossom falter down, I think, “ Alas the day!” 
Once with magical sweet singing 
Blackbirds set the woodland ringing, 
That awakes no more while April hours wear themselves away. 


In our hearts fair hope lies smiling, 
Sweet as air and all beguiling ; 
And there hung a mist of blue-bells on the slope and down the 
dell ; 
And we talked of joy and splendor 
That the years unborn would render 
And the blackbirds helped us with the story, for they knew it well. 


Piping, fluting, ‘* Bees are humming, 
April’s here, and summer’s coming ; 
Don’t forget us when you walk, a man with men, in pride and joy ; 
Think on us in alleys shady, 
When you step a graceful lady ; 
For no fairer day have we to hope for, little girl and boy. 


*¢ Laugh and play, O lisping waters, 
Lull our downy sons and daughters ; 
Come, O wind, and rock their leafy cradle in thy wanderings coy. 
When they wake, we'll end the measure 
With a wild, sweet cry of pleasure, 
And a ‘ Hey down derry, let’s be merry! little girl and boy.’” 
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JOHN BROWN—STILL “ MARCHING ON.” 


Victor Hugo, as we learn through ‘‘ Zion’s Herald,” writes a 
letter in which is the following proposition: ‘* A medal to Lincoln 
calls for a medal to John Brown. Let us cancel that debt pend- 
ing such time as America shall cancel hers. America owes John 
Brown a statue as tall as that of Washington.” The ‘ Herald” 
says, ‘‘ In the winter that this chief martyr of American slavery 
received his crown, a picture was published in Paris of 2 man 
on a gibbet shrouded in thick darkness, the same gloom settling 
down on the whole landscape. A glimmering gray light stole 
in on the upper corner, and fell faintly on the central figure. 
Underneath was the name of John Brown with the autograph 
signature of Victor Hugo. The sale was immense.” 

Some of us saw “the glimmering gray light” on this side 
the water. Before John Brown’s execution and pending his 
trial, the following prophetic lines were written. The last two 
stanzas appeared in this magazine, which, we believe, cost Mr. 
Bowles what few Southern subscribers he had, and some Northern 
ones also: — 


“OLD JOHN BROWN.” 


Tuery call thee hot-brained, crazed, and mad; 
But every word that falls 

Goes straight and true, and hits the mark, 
More sure than cannon-balls ; 

Through spectre-forms of bogus law, 
It cuts its way complete, 

And judge and jury, too, are tried 
At God’s great judgment-seat. 


Old man, farewell! they’ll take thy life ; 
For dangerous enough, ~ 

In these our sweetly piping times, 
Are men of hero stuff. 

We should tread soft above the fires 
That underneath us lie ; 

You'll crack the crust of compromise, 

And set them spouting high ! 
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Where Henry’s cry for ‘ Liberty ” 
Once sent its shivering thrill, 

There’s only room six feet by two 
For heroes now to fill. 

And o’er the spot the years will roll, 
As spring its verdure weaves, 

And autumn, o’er the felon’s grave, 
Shakes down its yellow leaves. 


But not the spot six feet by two 
Will hold a man like thee ; — 

John Brown will tramp the shaking earth 
From Blue Ridge to the sea, 

Till the strong angel comes at last, 
And opes each dungeon door, 

And God's Great Charter holds and waves 
O’er all his humble poor. 


And then the humble poor will come, 
In that far-distant day, 
And from the felon’s nameless grave 
They'll brush the leaves away ; 
And gray old men will point the spot 
Beneath the pine-tree shade, 
As children ask with streaming eyes 
Where old John Brown was laid. 8. 





The following extract is from a sermon which was preached 
the Sunday before John Brown’s execution, Nov. 27, 1859, where- 
upon the ‘* democratic” portion of the audience were greatly in- 
dignant, not seeing ‘ the glimmering gray light” : — 

‘‘ There is a lesson for to-day. I think the methods of the di- 
vine Providence come more openly into light, and that we see 
how he turns our failures to great account, in the progress of hu- 
manity. If John Brown had succeeded according to his view of 
things, the result would have been the liberation of a few slaves 
and the heavier and more hopeless bondage of the rest. But as 
men look upon the matter, he failed. It certainly would be an 
act of policy as well as magnanimity to spare the life of a man 
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whose deed was a mistake rather than a crime, in whom there is 
just the nobleness and humanity that are most needed in this 
world’s affairs. But he will not be spared. The State sees its 
safety in the death of such men, and thinks that by the gallows 
they are put out of the way. That is just what brings them into 
the way, and gives them, dying, a moral power which, living, they 
never could have had. There is a moral majesty in dying for a 
principle, and it always enthrones the principle with tenfold 
strength in the affections of mankind. The martyr will not be 
put out of the way. He will tramp the earth. Life is costly, 
and hero stuff is scarce, but the good Lord never throws it away. 
He sows the earth with it where it will spring up a thousand-fold. 
It is said that when the reign of bloody Mary commenced, Eng- 
land was four fifths Catholic. When it ended, it was four fifths 
Protestant. During the reign of the dirk and the bludgeon at 
Washington, and the reign of terror in Kanzas, our civilization 
seemed to be setting rapidly back towards b:rbarism. I think it 
sets the other way now, with a strength which will hardly be resist- 
ed, and the spectacle of new martyrdoms will most surely help it 
on. While I am deeply sorry, then, for those victims that they 
failed, Iam glad on account of the cause for which they suffer. 
It is the old lesson of history told over again, that the future insti- 
tutions of freedom and religion will stand where yesterday stood 
the gibbet and the cross.” 8. 





CHARITY NEVER KILLETH. 


Bisnor Txomson, in one of his fireside talks, giving his expe- 
rience among the Southern Conferences, referred to a sermon of 
a colored preacher on ‘ Benevolence.” In one of the proposi- 
tions, “that many churches have very little spiritual life and 
power, because they do not give as much as they ought to give,” 
— elaborating this thought, the preacher said, — 

‘‘Y’s knowed many a church to die ’cause it dident gib enough, 
but I nebber knowed a church to die ’cause it gib too much. 
Dey don’t die dat way. Bredren, has any of you knowed a 
church dat died ’cause it gib too much? If ye do, jest let me 
know, and I’ll make a pilgrimage to dat church, and I’ll climb up 
by de soft light ob de moon to its moss-covered roof, and I’ll 
stand dar and lift up my hands to hebben and say, ‘ Blessed are 
de dead dat die in de Lord.’” 
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JEAN INGELOW appears in a new volume republished by Rob- 
erts Brothers, with the title Story of Doom and other Poems. It 
is the rich fulfilment of the promise of her earlier works. The 
‘¢ other poems ” have a lyrical sweetness and free and airy move- 
ment such as we have met nowhere since reading Mrs. Browning. 
“Songs on the Voices of Birds” we like much; ‘Song for the 
Night of Christ’s Resurrection,” we go back to and read over. Of 
the ** Songs in the Night Watches,” the introductory and the clos- 
ing ditties in imitation of the old English manner are exceedingly 
quaint and musical. Miss Ingelow has evidently studied Words- 
worth and Mrs. Browning among the later English poets, and 
plumed her fancy among the old.ones from Chaucer down. Mrs. 
Browning must have been her favorite, though she produces noth- 
ing which has not been thoroughly fused and poured out anew. 
The ‘‘ Story of Doom” which gives the title to the present vol- 
ume is an epic which offers scope to a higher order of powers in 
the introduction and conduct of supernatural machinery and 
characters. The “story” portrays scenes and characters of the 
antediluvian world. We rejoice in the gift to us of a poet with 
genius so rich and giving promise of yet higher achievements. 
See the Random Readings for one of her exquisite songs. _s. 


Wool Gathering. By Gam Hamirton. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields. 1867. 


Gail Hamilton has been pretty sharply criticised in her time, 
and she can afford to be; for, spite of all criticisms, she must be 
allowed to be a clever woman and a writer at once entertaining 
and suggestive, believing and catholic, a little too anxious, per- 
haps, lest she should fall into the unpardonable sin of dulness, 
but still mingling with her mirthfulness the abundance of a sin- 
cere heart. ‘ Wool Gathering” is one of the most agreeable of 
the author’s books. E. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Frerps have added to their Diamond Edi- 
tions of Dickens a charming Little Dorrit. 


Good Stories. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 
A very pleasant collection for summer-time or for any time. 








